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THE  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OFFICERS  FOR  1928 


President Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

State  Normal  School 

First  Vice-President John  Coulbourn,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Second  Vice-President Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

Treasurer Dr.   Rozelle   Berryman,   Baltimore,   Maryland 

Principal,  Gwynns'  Falls  Park  Jr.  H.  S. 

Secretary Walter  H.  Davis,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland 

Principal  of  Schools 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  President 

Mr.  John  Coulbourn,  First  Vice-President 

Mr.  George  M.  Gaither,  1925-28 

Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  1926-29 

Mr.  Byron  J.  Grimes,  1927-30 


MEMBERSHIP 


There  were  2365  members  in  the  Association  in  1928 — Baltimore 
City  furnishing  844  and  the  counties  1521. 

Ten  counties  and  one  Normal  school  enrolled  100%  of  the  teachers 
in  the  State  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline,  Cecil,  Dorchester,  Harford, 
Howard,  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Somerset,  Washington,  Wicomico,  Salisbury 
Normal. 

Worcester  county  dropped  out  of  the  100%  column,  but  Dorchester, 
Howard  and  Washington  were  new  in  this  class — making  two  more  100% 
counties  than  in  1927,  and  three  more  than  in  1926. 
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DELEGATES— 1928 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Who  Reported  to  Committee  on  Credentials 


Allegany  County 

O.  B.  Boughton 
Nellie  Cadden 
C.  L.  Kopp 

Mrs.  Margaret  Upham 
Lillie  Aspinall 
Anne   Arundel   County 
Mabel  Harrison 
Louise  Linthicum 
M.  Lucy  Redmon 
G.  W.  Norris 
Ruth  Parker 
Dorothy  Bradshaw 
Alice  Trice 
Josephine  Riordan 
Susie   MaGruder 

Baltimore  County 

Geo.    W.    Schluderberg 

Elizabeth  Jump 

Joseph  Blair 

Nanette  Roche 

E.  J.  Brandenburg 

Guy  Stapleton 

E.  B.  Bowen 

Caroline  County 

J.  H.  Owens 
E.  M.  Noble 
B.  C.  Willis 
H.  O.  Owens 
H.  E.  McBride 

Carroll  County 

Mrs.   Laura   Wagner 
Emory  Ebaugh 
Margaret   Lockard 
M.  S.  H.  Unger 

E.  C.  Seitz 

Cecil  County 

Douglas  M.  Bivens 
Carrie  E.  Bryan 
Guy  Johnson 
H.  T.  Ruhl 
A.  M.  Logan 
R.  D.  Barnes 

F.  M.  Cleaves 


Calvert  County 

None 

Charles    County 
J.   H.  Rice 

Dorchester  County 

F.  A.    Stayer 
Mrs.  Ida  Plummer 
Blanche   Matthews 
J.  B.  Noble 

Frederick  County 

C.  G.  Clem 
E.  V.  Wenner 

G.  L.  Palmer 

Garrett   County 

None 

Harford  County 

Mrs.  Leroy  Smith 
W.  M.   Samsell 
C.  M.  Wright 
A.  H.  Graybeal 
Josephine  Fisher 
Joseph   Blackburn 

Howard   County 

A.  E.  Culley 

Marion  Tuttle 

Grace  Laynor 

H.  C.  Brown 

Mrs.   Catherine    Simon 

Charles  Utz 

W.  C.  Phillips 

Kent  County 

Mark  Creasey 

Montgomery  County 

R.  D.  Brinker 
S.  B.  King 
Mrs.  Anna  Rose 

Prince   George  County 

None 


Queen   Anne    County 

J.  W.  Davis 

Somerset  County 

Savilla  Custis 
E.  W.  Pruitt 
0.  B.  Landon 

Washington  County 

Zoe  Fishel 
E.  D.  Huyett 
B.  J.  Grimes 

Wicomico  County 

J.   M.   Bennett 
A.  Mae  Reddish 

Worcester  County 

W.  L.  Bennett 
Hermione  Riches 

Towson    Normal 

Lida  Lee  Tall 
E.  C.  Walther 

Salisbury    Normal 

Edna  M.   Marshall 
Anna  H.  Matthews 


Hood  College 

Mr.  Rebert 

Dr.  Joseph  Apple 

Johns   Hopkins    Univ. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner 

Washington  College 

Dr.  F.  G.  Livingood 
Dr.  J.  S.  W.  Jones 

Univ.  of  Maryland 

Dr.  W.  S.  Small 

Western  Md.  College 

R.  M.  Holdren 

Baltimore  City 

M.  Francis  Jackman 
Nora  A.  Stoll 
Annie  L.  Manning 
Grace  Guarino 
Josephine   Conlon 
Dr.  C.  E.  Douglas 
Grace  Monahan 
Katherine  Krug 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1928 

(Appointed  by  President  Coulbourn) 


Educational  Progress — 

W.  S.  Small,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 
George  Fox,  Supt.,  Anne  Arundel  County,  Annapolis. 
Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Normal  School,  Towson. 

P.esolutions — 

H.  T.  Ruhl,  Calvert  County,  Prince  Frederick. 
Miss  Jessie  Ebaugh,  Baltimore. 
E.  C.  Seitz,  Prin.,  Westminster. 

Auditing — 

Ernest  J.  Becker,  Prin.,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Raymond  Hyson,  Prin.,  Reisterstown. 

Walter  Huffington,  State  Dept.,  of  Ed.,  Baltimore. 

Credentials — 

Emory  Ebaugh,  Westminster  H.  S.,  Westminster. 
J.  Willard  Davis,  Prin.,  Centreville. 
J.  H.  Schwatka,  Asst.  Prin.,  Baltimore. 


Legislation — 


W.  J.  Holloway,  Prin.,  Normal  School,  Salisbury. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt,,  Frederick  County,  Frederick. 
Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.,  Prince  George's  County. 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  Pres.  P-T-A,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Laura  J.  Cairnes,  Prin.,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

N.  E.  A.  Home- 
Joseph  Blair,  Prin.,  Sparrows  Point. 
Miss  Grace  Kramer,  Bur.  of  Measurements,  Baltimore. 

Teachers'  Pensions — 

E.  W.  Broome,  Supt.,  Rockville. 
George  W.  Joy,  Supt.,  Leonardtown. 
M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Supt.,  Westminster. 
T.  G.  Bennett,  Supt.,  Centreville. 
E.  W.  Pruitt,  Supt.,  Princess  Anne. 
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AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 


Agriculture: 

President,  A.  A.  McBride,  Hampstead. 
Secretary,  Charles  Remsburg,  Middletown. 

Art: 

Chairman,  Miss  Olive  C.  Slater,  305  Roberts  St.,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

President,  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Commercial : 

President,  H.  G.  Curd,  Westminster. 

Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Wells,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Chairman,  Miss  Carolyn  Coe,  Gwynns'  Falls  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Grace  Groves,  E.  A.  Poe  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 


English: 


Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Secretary,  Miss  Augusta  Klotz,  Baltimore. 


Grammar: 


Chairman,  Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Supervisor,  Upper  Marlboro. 
Secretary,  Miss  Loretta  McGeady,  Cumberland. 


History: 


Chairman,  Miss  Mildred  Coughlin,  F.  P.  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Arch  Golder,  City  College,  Baltimore. 


Home  Economics: 


President,  Miss  Rowena  Holden,  Western  Maryland  College. 
Secretary,  Miss  Martha  Thomas,  Hood  College. 


Industrial : 


President,  Millard  C.  Kent,  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Hugh  Wilson,  School  76,  Baltimore. 


Library: 


Chairman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Hood  College. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore. 


Modern  Language: 


President,  Miss  Marguerite  Zouck,  Adm.  Bldg.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Rowland,  Reisterstown. 


Music : 


Chairman,  Miss  Eva  Weiss,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Nanette  Roche,  Sparrow's  Point. 

Parent-Teachers : 

President,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  1410  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Norman,  4203  Fernhill  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Physical  Education: 

President,  Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

Primary-Kindergarten : 

Chairman,  Miss  Margaret  Sutherland,  2113  Mt.  Holly  St.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Ellen  Stack,  308  E.  Lafayette  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Secondary  Education: 

President,  J.  Willard  Davis,  Principal  H.  S.,  Centreville. 
Secretary,  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Principal  H.  S.,  Reisterstown. 

Vocational  Education: 

President  H.  F.  Cotterman,  College  Park. 

Secretary,  Miss  Elsa  Haupt,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
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SIXTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
November  30  and  December  1,  1928 


FIRST  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  November  30,  1928—10  A.  M.  to  12  M. 
BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

The  sixty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Thirty-third  Street  and  the  Ala- 
meda, Baltimore,  on  Friday  morning,  November  30,  1928,  at  ten-ten  o'clock. 
The  following  program  was  presented  at  this  opening  session: 

Concert  Frederick  High  School  Glee  Club 

Margaret  Black,  Teacher  of  Music,  Directing 

"Come  to  the  Gay  Feast  of  Song" DeReef 

"To  a  Wild  Rose"  MacDowell 

Invocation  Reverend  S.  Tagart  Steele,  Jr. 

Rector  of  St.  David's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Music: 

"The    Chevalier's    Song" Chadwick 

Boys'  Chorus 

"Mother  Goose  Nonsense"  Lake 

Glee  Club 

"Invictus"   Huhn 

Bernhard  Williamson 

"The  Angelus"  Lieurance 

"On,  Oh  Frederick" 

Glee  Club 

Address "Progress  Toward  a   Science  of  Education" 

Dr.  David  Snedden,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
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SECOND  GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  December  1,  1928—9.30  A.  M. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  AUDITORIUM 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
convened  at  nine-thirty  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  with  the  second  annual 
concert  by  the  "All  Maryland  High  School  Orchestra,"  directed  by  John 
Itzel,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Department  of  Education,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  assisted  by  Philip  S.  Royer,  Violin  Instructor  and  Orchestra 
Director,  Carroll  County  High  Schools,  Associate  Conductor.  The  following 
program  was  given: 

a.  March:     "University    of    Dayton" Panella 

b.  Overture:     "Raymond"  Thomas 

c.  Selections  from  the  Opera  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy" Planquette 

d.  Largo   Handel 

e.  March:     "My   Maryland"    Wolverstein 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Following  the  concert,  the  following  program  was  carried  out: 

Address  "Education  and  International  Understanding" 

Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 

Business  Meeting: 

Reading  of  report  of  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

Reading  of  report  of  Committee  on  Legislation 

Reading  of  report  of  Committee  on  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund 

Reading  of  report  of  Committee  on  N.  E.  A.  Home 

Reading  of  report  of  Treasurer 

Reading  of  report  of  Auditing  Committee 

Reading  of  report  of  Executive  Committee 

Election  of  Officers 

Introduction  of  the  President-elect,  who  "shall  declare  the  meeting  adjounred 
sine  die" 

(Signed)  Secretary 
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FIRST  GENERAL  SESSION 

Friday,  November  30,  1928 
President,  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Presiding 
MISS  MARSHALL: 

"This  morning's  musical  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Black,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Frederick  High  School.  Miss  Black 
and  the  Glee  Club  of  the  Frederick  High  School." 

"Come  to  the  Gay  Feast  of  Song" DeReef 

"To   a   Wild  Rose" MacDowell 

MISS  MARSHALL: 

"Will  the  audience  please  rise  while  the  invocation  is  pronounced  by  the 
Reverend  S.  Tagart  Steele,  Jr.,  Rector  of  St.  David's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church." 

"0  God,  the  strength  of  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  merci- 
fully accept  the  prayer  we  offer  in  behalf  of  our  public  schools.  May  peace 
be  within  them.  May  all  the  influences  that  are  exerted  be  towards  the  pro- 
motion of  uprightness,  purity,  and  sound  learning.  To  the  teachers,  grant, 
O  Lord,  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task.  In  the 
routine  of  their  school  duties  let  them  not  become  weary;  if,  from  sameness 
of  method  or  repetition,  their  work  should  ever  seem  dull,  inspire  them  with 
fresh  interest  in  view  of  its  purpose.  Help  them  to  realize  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  education  of  the  children  committed  to  their  hands. 
Working  for  the  future,  may  they  maintain  that  endless  patience  which  is  re- 
quired; working  for  humanity,  may  they  keep  awake  in  themselves  that  en- 
thusiasm which  the  thought  inspires;  working  with  precious  intelligences  for 
Thee  and  eternity,  may  they  never  lose  hope  that  Thy  blessing  at  the  last 
will  crown  their  labors.  Guard  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  0  Heavenly  Father, 
from  the  contagion  of  evil  habits  of  every  name  which  war  against  body, 
mind,  and  soul.  May  the  foundations  of  character  and  of  all  subsequent 
development  be  securely  planted  within  them,  and  that  wise  preparation  go 
on  which  shall  fit  them  to  take  their  places  intelligently  among  those  who 
conduct  the  activities  of  our  land.  And  to  all  upon  whom  the  important 
trust  has  fallen  of  supervising  the  work  of  education,  impart,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  judgment  to  plan  wisely  and  to  execute  well.  May  they  never 
surrender  to  any  personal  or  lower  interest  the  right  management  of  what 
so  intimately  concerns  the  best  interests  of  our  government  and  the  graver 
welfare  of  immortal  souls.  These  things  we  ask,  with  whatever  else  Thou 
shalt  see  necessary  or  convenient  for  us,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.     Amen." 
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MISS  MARSHALL: 

"The  musical  program  will  be  continued  with  Miss  Black  directing." 

"The  Chevalier's  Song" Chadwick 

Boys'  Chorus 

"Mother  Goose  Nonsense" „ Lake 

Glee    Club 

"Invictus"    Huhn 

Bernard  Williamson 

"The  Angelus"  Lieurance 

"On,  Oh  Frederick" 

Glee   Club 

MISS  MARSHALL: 

"We  are  greatly  indebted  to  these  girls  and  boys  and  to  their  director 
for  the  beautiful  program  they  have  given  us.  It  is  with  real  interest  and 
pleasure  that  we  find  one  county  after  another  adding  county  supervisors  of 
music  or  teachers  of  music  to  its  regular  teaching  corps.  Music  is  slowly  but 
surely  finding  its  true  place  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools. 

"  'Education  is  the  solvent  of  our  social  difficulties'  is  a  statement  made 
recently  by  a  well  known  writer.  Still  another  writer  states  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilzation  will  come  only  through  education.  How  are  we 
to  terminate  war?  How  are  we  to  solve  our  industrial  problems?  How 
are  we  to  raise  the  level  of  our  citizenship?  If  the  answer — 'By  educa- 
tion'— is  correct,  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  is  of  utmost  importance. 
If  so  much  depends  on  education,  how  great  is  the  need  that  its  practice  be 
founded  upon  a  definite  scientific  knowledge  of  educational  laws  and  prin- 
ciples. 

"In  this  country  alone,  counting  teachers,  preachers,  editors,  lecturers, 
parents,  and  all  others  engaged  in  education  in  some  phase  or  another,  the 
number  trying  to  educate  is  millions.  There  are  750,000  teachers  alone. 
The  information  given  by  them  should  be  accurate,  the  procedures  scientific. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of  a  science  of  educa- 
tion. The  speaker  who  will  address  the  Association  this  morning  is  well 
qualified  to  tell  us  how  great  or  how  little  this  progress  has  been.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tes, Dr.  David  Snedden,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.     Dr.  Snedden." 
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PROGRESS  TOWARD  A  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION 

Madam  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen:  It  seems  very  probable  that 
the  fifteenth  United  States  census,  the  taking  of  which  will  begin  next  year, 
will  report  substantially  one  million  persons  engaged  in  educational  work 
within  the  United  States.  These  million  persons  will  represent,  in  a  great 
majority,  public  school  teachers,  but  there  will  be  a  certain  minority  also  of 
private  school  workers.  For  the  support  of  this  personnel,  our  country  is 
now  appropriating,  by  public  taxation,  sums  of  money  consistently  in  excess 
of  two  thousand  million. 

Education  has  become  one  of  our  large  industries,  one  of  our  large 
fields  of  work,  and  it  must  often  happen  to  those  of  us  engaged  in  this 
enormous  field  of  work  that  we  look  with  some  envy  on  workers  in  other 
great  fields,  especially  where  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  and  seem  to  be 
developing  a  large  amount  of  relatively  precise  knowledge  upon  which  to 
base  their  work.  That  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  medicine.  Medicine 
today  is  largely  a  field  of  applied  science.  Very  many,  indeed,  of  the  things 
that  physicians  are  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  curing  disease  they  do  in  the 
light  of  well  tested  knowledge,  of  well  established  techniques — so  well  es- 
tablished, indeed,  that  they  are  largely  able  definitely  to  predict  outcomes. 
Even  more  is  it  true  in  the  field  of  the  prevention  of  disease  that  modern 
medical  science  can  today  operate  with  a  great  deal  of  precision  over  vast 
fields  of  effort,  largely  because  of  what  the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century 
have  taught  us  regarding  the  causative  agencies  of  disease. 

And  there  is  another  great  field  of  work  in  which  America  has  made 
great  progress  in  the  last  century.  We  have  been  surpassed  by  none,  nor 
equalled  by  any,  in  the  extent  to  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  carried  the 
application  of  science  in  the  promotion  of  human  wellbeing  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  One  hundred  years  ago,  many  of  the  things  which  we  did  in 
agriculture  were  done  as  ancient  arts  with  practically  no  knowledge  of  a 
fundamental  character  as  to  why  certain  processes  were  used;  but  during  the 
last  century,  agriculture  in  the  United  States  has  become  a  field  of  applied 
science  as  regards  many  of  its  major  factors.  Some  factors  in  agriculture 
are  still  beyond  control  but  many  of  them,  entering  into  such  areas  as  seed 
selection,  soil  preparation,  breeding  processes,  and  the  like,  are  today  fields 
for  the  application  of  precise  and  tested  knowledge  to  a  degree  that  very 
few  of  us  can  even  faintly  comprehend.  Of  course,  in  even  greater  measure 
have  other  areas  of  applied  science  been  developed,  such  as  navigation,  the 
textile  industry,  steel-making,  leather-tanning,  bridge-building,  and  a  score 
of  other  departments  of  our  great  industries. 

In  the  field  of  work  which  I  represent,  we  have  today  very  little  scien- 
tific achievement  but  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  re- 
proach to  our  field  of  work  or  to  any  of  those  in  it,  since  education  must 
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work  with  far  more  variables  than  the  other  fields  referred  to.  Sciences 
are  found  first  to  develop  in  the  world  of  material  things  where  definite 
chemical  and  physical  changes  take  place  and,  later,  in  physiological  and 
biological  areas  where,  in  addition  to  chemical  and  physical  factors,  other 
major  factors  have  to  be  controlled — factors  of  a  rather  primitive  order, 
perhaps.  In  our  field,  we  have  not  only  all  of  the  agencies  to  study  out  and 
master  that  the  other  sciences  have  but  we  have  others  working  especially 
in  the  realms  of  the  mind  and  in  the  realms  of  emotion,  and  so  it  is  no  re- 
proach to  us,  knowing  that  that  could  largely  be  called  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  message  I  want  to  discuss  has  to  do  largely  with  the  prospects 
of  such  a  science. 

We  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  with  the  thousands  of  prospects 
of  the  evolution,  during  the  next  few  decades,  of  a  science  of  education 
which  will  follow  and  advance  in  the  middle  quarters  of  this  century.  In 
the  light  of  the  prospects  with  which  Pasteur  and  Lister  confronted  the 
limited  possibilities  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  the  microorganisms,  the  prospects  of  a  science  of  educa- 
tion are  bright.  Never  has  anything  like  a  small  fraction  of  the  dynamic 
intelligence,  research  ability,  and  determination  to  get  ahead  been  available 
as  it  is  here  and  now  within  these  United  States  of  ours.  In  order  to  indi- 
cate some  of  these  prospects,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  think  of  education 
in  several  of  its  phases  so  that  we  may  consider  some  of  the  prospects  £or 
the  achievement  of  those  degrees  of  scientific  knowledge  that  will  eventually 
justify  our  being  able  to  say  that  we,  too,  work  at  last  in  the  light  of  some 
truly  scientific  achievements. 

First,  let  me  indicate  to  you  that  in  certain  of  the  adjunct  fields  of 
education,  we  have  only  recently  made  remarkable  progress.  Not  so  long 
ago,  the  burning  of  the  school  house,  with  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  many  of 
the  children,  was  a  common  occurrence.  The  children  and  teachers  in  our 
schools  were  constantly  in  danger  of  their  lives,  but  with  the  advancement 
of  civilization  came  the  determination  that  we  should  not  subject  children 
in  our  schools  to  the  risk  of  being  burned  at  school,  that  we  must  discover 
methods  of  fireproofing  buildings.  That,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been  achiev- 
ed. Most  modern  schools  now  offer  no  risks  to  the  lives  and  bodies  of 
children.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  buildings  are  not  education.  Buildings 
are  only  a  means — a  material  means  to  education,  but  within  those  means, 
we  have  achieved  to  a  large  degree  what  can  be  called  scientific  control.  In 
another  adjunct  field  of  education,  we  have  made  some  very  material  ad- 
vances. We  must  have  light — a  fair  abundance  of  light,  either  artificial  or 
sunlight,  and  toward  the  provision  of  that  light,  its  proper  amounts  and 
proper  distribution,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  made  very  interesting 
advances  that  must  be  called  as  scientific  as  the  advances  in  the  textile 
industry. 
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Even  now,  also,  a  variety  of  researches  are  in  progress  on  what  may  be 
called  the  optimum  type  of  printed  page:  that  is,  one  that  will  make  for  the 
maximum  or  optimum  conservation  of  the  eyesight  of  our  children,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that,  in  its  area,  certain  technique  and  scientific  procedure 
are  being  employed  which  are  of  much  effect.  All  of  these  are  adjunct 
fields  of  education — buildings,  light,  type  of  the  printed  page.  Of  course, 
one  can  press  the  analogy  somewhat — that,  in  the  case  of  medicine,  hospital 
buildings,  drugs,  and  the  like,  are  all  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease; 
nevertheless,  they  are  entitled  to  great  consideration  as  such. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  a  much  more  intimate  field — the  study  of  the  pupil 
personnel  of  the  school.  A  million  persons  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  in 
the  supervision  of  teaching.  We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  twenty-five  million  pupils  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
schools,  being  instructed,  being  trained,  being  guided,  and  being  cared  for 
in  schools.  What  do  we  know  about  these  twenty-five  million  of  the  pupil 
personnel?  Modern  psychology,  practically  the  psychology  of  our  own 
century,  beginning  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  on  the  way  to  tell  us 
a  great  deal,  in  intelligible  language,  aided  by  fairly  precise  measurements, 
which  will  enable  us  to  make  relatively  certain  predictions.  While  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  much  that  can  be  felt  to  be  so  exact  or  precise  that  we  can 
go  ahead  with  the  confidence  of  physicians,  certain  of  their  preventions  and 
cures,  we  are  so  obviously  on  the  road,  have  started  so  well,  that  I  think  we 
can  say,  with  much  confidence,  that  we  are  well  under  way  toward  a  science 
of  the  scientific  study  and  the  scientific  mastery  of  the  qualities  of  our 
learning  personnel.  With  more  and  more  reliability,  we  are  able  to  measure 
some  of  our  learning  potentialities,  although  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain 
the  range  of  these,  whether  you  think  they  are  capable  for  problem  solving 
or  not.  We  may  feel  certain  that  we  shall  later  measure  with  other  means 
the  problems  of  social  emotions,  working  out  fixed  attitudes,  and  the  like. 
In  all  of  these  directions,  we  are  unquestionably  moving  toward  a  scientific 
control  of  our  situation  comparable  to  that  which  was  revealed  to  Pasteur 
and  Lister  in  the  world  of  the  microorganisms,  some  of  which  were  benign 
and  some  of  which  were  malignant,  and  so,  in  that  area,  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  every  one  of  you  interested  in  intelligence  measurements,  measurements 
of  will,  measurements  of  dynamics,  measurements  of  one  sort  or  another, 
of  habit  formation  or  of  achievement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  founda- 
tions are  being  laid  deep  for  a  kind  of  scientific  control  mastery,  comparable 
to  that  of  our  old  arts. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  another  great  field  of  education  in  which  I  feel 
that  we  have  not  yet  to  report  anything  like  the  foundations  that  we  have 
for  personnel,  and  that  is  the  field  of  methods — methods  of  teaching.  After 
all,  the  determination  of  the  purpose,  or  a  whole  area  of  purposes,  in  educa- 
tion and  the  gathering  together  of  a  great  variety  of  learners  in  whom  we 
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wish  to  achieve  these  purposes  mark  only  the  beginning  of  our  work.  We 
still  have  methods  of  achieving  acceptable  results.  We  may  have  a  large 
mountain  of  iron  ore  and  may  have  demands  worldwide  for  good  steel  and 
iron  but  it  is  the  intervening  process — the  process  transforming  the  ore  into 
metals  of  the  kind  for  which  we  have  markets  and  uses  in  the  world — that 
is  important,  and  you  know  what  progress  has  been  made  lately  in  methods 
of  steel-working,  even  within  our  own  lifetime.  In  education,  we  set  out 
to  teach  foreign  languages;  we  teach  children  to  spell,  to  write,  to  establish 
normal  attitudes  that  do  not  seem  to  be  established  outside  of  school  as 
well  as  we  should  like;  and  in  a  hundred  other  directions,  we  are  up  against 
the  problem  of — how  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  establish,  with  the  maxi- 
mum efficiency,  how  shall  we  establish,  how  shall  we  promote,  how  shall  we 
motivate  attitudes  so  that  they  will  be  most  efficient,  and  how  again  and  how 
again? 

Now,  it  is  quite  obvious  to  us  all  that  we  must  look  to  the  psychological 
sciences  chiefly  for  guidance  here.  We  must  look  to  psychology  for  guidance, 
for  conditions  which  will  result  in  the  maximum  or  optimum  of  habits.  We 
must  look  to  psychology  to  give  us  light  upon  the  situations,  the  conditions 
of  self-activated  motivation.  We  must  look  to  the  sciences  for  guidance 
in  the  measurements  of  these  forms  of  knowledge  which  are,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  most  necessary,  and  I  wonder  if  I  am  unfair  to  the  psychological 
scientists  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  when  I  say  that  thus  far  they  have 
added  very  little  to  the  ancient  arts  of  learning?  I  find  differences  of 
opinion  among  my  colleagues.  Sometimes  I  make  a  statement  that,  not- 
withstanding the  work  done  in  the  past  half  century,  they  have  thus  far  given 
us  practically  no  improved  methods  of  teaching  French,  a  trade,  or  hand- 
writing, or  eliciting  self-activated  forms  of  motivation.  From  my  point  of 
view,  advances  have  been  made  chiefly  within  the  arts  themselves  and  not  in 
the  methods  of  teaching,  for  which  we  owe  practically  nothing  as  yet  to 
scientific  work.  It  may  be  that,  taking  all  things  in  consideration,  scientists 
have  devoted  their  energies  so  largely  to  the  personnel  itself  that  they  have 
been  leaving  questions  of  methods  out  of  the  picture.  We  have  half  a  dozen 
at  our  school  who  are  now  working  into  this  field,  even  though  I  cannot  my- 
self see  that  they  have  given  us  very  much  guidance  as  yet.  We  must,  how- 
ever, work  with  the  assurance  that  the  results  of  their  efforts  will  not  be 
wasted. 

Leaving  that  topic  now  for  the  moment,  I  want  to  come  to  the  topic 
which  interests  me  most.  I  have  spoken  of  achievement  of  scientific  con- 
trols and  knowledge  in  certain  adjunct  fields.  I  have  spoken  of  the  scientific 
foundations  that  are  being  laid  in  regard  to  the  learning  personnel  and  I 
have  spoken  with  regard  to  my  own  feeling  as  to  prospective  advances  in 
methods.  But  we  all  want  answers  to  the  very  fundamental  question  of — 
what  shall  we  teach?     What  kinds  of  education  shall  we  promote?     Suppose 
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we  hark  back  to  Herbert  Spencer's  question  — "What  knowledge  is  most 
worth,"  analyzing  it  further  as:  What  knowledge  is  most  worth?  What 
skills  are  most  worth?  What  fixed  attitudes,  hopes,  aspirations,  fears,  what 
executive  types  of  knowledge,  what  emotional  expressions,  and  what 
emotional  suppressions  are  most  worth?  Most  worth  for  what?  Why,  for 
full  living,  fuller  living  in  the  conditions  set  by  modern  American  civiliza- 
tion, by  the  civilization  of  Maryland  today  and  tomorrow,  by  the  civilization 
set  by  Baltimore  for  today  and  next  year;  most  worth  for  living,  for  work- 
ing, for  earning  a  living  under  contemporary  conditions,  with  machines, 
with  co-operation,  with  corporations.  Applied  science,  skills,  and  knowledge 
are  most  worth  because  we,  in  this  country,  have  committed  administrative 
government  to  a  relatively  small  group  of  men,  trained  to  this  work,  where 
the  greater  portion  of  labor  falls  to  the  skilled  worker.  All  citizens,  of 
course,  retain  an  interest  in  the  government  but,  fundamentally,  good 
citizenship  means  good  ability  to  co-operate  in  the  functions  of  federal,  state, 
urban,  county,  and  district  government.  Knowledge  and  skills  and  attitudes 
are  most  worth  for  our  personal  knowledge,  our  personal  consumption- 
consumption  for  living  in  a  world  and  day  which  offers  us  literature,  music, 
arts,  scenery,  and  a  thousand  other  little  things  in  measures  never  before 
available  except  to  a  very  few  of  the  aristocrats  of  ancient  society.  So  this 
question  of — what  kind  of  education?  What  degree  for  what  purpose? 
That  is  the  area  which  has  been  interesting  me  for  many,  many  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  ascertain  the  kinds  of  education  most  need- 
ed, the  kind  least  needed,  the  kinds  to  encourage  or  suppress.  He  who  would 
answer  questions  of  that  sort  must,  of  course,  go  to  contemporary  civilized 
society,  not  to  contemporary  barbarism,  not  to  contemporary  savagery,  but 
to  America  at  its  best,  to  Maryland  at  its  best,  to  Baltimore  at  its  best,  to 
our  rural  areas  at  their  best,  and  come  back  with  messages  as  to  what  we 
need  most.  More  of  literature,  more  of  art?  Do  we  need  more  of  this,  less 
of  that  in  order  that  our  young  people  may  function  even  more  ade- 
quately in  civilization  than  their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers?  Then  we  touch  this  vast  field  of  educational  values. 
What  shall  we  teach?  That  remains,  as  I  said,  a  kind  of  third  great  area — 
the  fourth  great  area  if  you  want  to  treat  agriculture  as  the  first — in  which 
we  must  expect  to  develop  scientific  foundations.  We  have  yet  very  few 
and  that  again  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  because  in  a  scientific  sense,  we  know 
very  little  yet  about  civilization,  of  good  policies  in  civilization,  of  good  fel- 
lowship in  civilization,  of  the  proper  limits  of  liberty  in  civilization,  of  the 
proper  limits  of  social  goodwill.  We  know  very  little  about  these  things 
and  why  should  we  expect  educators  to  know  about  the  conditions  to  which 
they  should  educate?  Nevertheless,  I  speak  with  considerable  pleasure  in 
view  of  the  enormous  progress  that  is  being  made  from  day  to  day,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  full  sociological  guidance  and  enlightenment  to  the  end 
of  the  functions  of  education. 
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I  took  up  sociology  as  a  kind  of  mother  science,  as  sociology  seems  the 
source  of  that  science  of  educational  values  that  education  must  have  if  a 
science  of  school  personnel,  if  a  science  of  good  method,  is  to  be  really  worth- 
while. For  generations  now,  our  teachers  in  assemblies  like  this  have  con- 
sistently pre-occupied  themselves  with  methods.  A  teacher  must  be  a  master 
of  method — must  have  a  mastery  of  methods,  problems  of  technique.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have  been  asking  why  we  were  requiring  girls  to 
study  algebra  and,  to  this  day,  I  have  never  been  able  to  become  satisfied 
that,  in  teaching  algebra  to  girls  and  to  some  boys  today,  we  are  not  doing 
something  that  rests  one  hundred  per  cent  on  custom  and  is  one  hundred  per- 
cent without  scientific  justification  at  all,  but  the  same  thing  is  largely  true 
in  so  many  other  fields  that  I  have  really  gotten  tired  of  finding  fault  with 
algebra.  We  are  teaching  French,  German,  and  Spanish  to  large  propor- 
tions of  our  population,  but  we  have  no  program  as  respects  modern  lan- 
guages, the  numbers  to  whom  we  teach  them,  and  the  superficialities  of  our 
teaching.  And  to  what  does  this  trace  back?  No  policies — no  policies  about 
which  we  have  been  even  seriously  critical.  This  is  particularly  deplorable 
since  we  belong  to  a  language — speaking  people  that  have  an  abundantly 
rich  literature.  Why  do  we  teach  Spanish,  German,  and  French?  Don't 
infer  that  I,  myself,  wish  you  to  conclude  that  we  should  not  teach  foreign 
languages.  I  believe  strongly  that  we  should.  I  certainly  believe  we  should 
teach  French,  Japanese,  Russian,  perhaps  Chinese,  but  to  a  fraction  of  the 
people.  I  can't  assure  you  that  I  have  any  scientific  foundations  for  those 
beliefs.  Now,  this  big  problem  confronts  us  when  we  begin  our  educa- 
tional policies,  where,  in  my  judgment,  during  the  next  thirty  years  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  great  deal  in  the  attempt  to  get  at  suitable  foundations. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  that  confronts  us.  For  in- 
stance, America  should  have  some  people  who  know  French  or  Japanese, 
some  people  who  should  know  algebra,  some  people  who  should  know  car- 
pentry. But  who  of  our  people  should  know  algebra?  Who  should  know 
literature?  Who  should  know  biology?  When  we  consider  these  things, 
it  is  evident  that  there  can  be  no  discounting  some  of  them  as  significant 
values  that  ought  to  be  achieved  but  the  great  problem  that  still  remains 
with  us  in  a  fundamental  sense  is — how  much  is  enough?  How  much  is 
optimum  for  the  civilization  of  1930,  1940,  1970,  which  will  be  made  by  the 
young  people  who  are  now  in  our  schools?  And  most  of  us  haven't  even 
begun  to  think  that  there  is  a  scientific  problem.  I'm  not  talking  reproach- 
fully. I  am  saying  this  because  I  feel  that  this  represents  a  major 
problem. 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  today  practically  ten  thousand  bodies,  as- 
semblies, round  tables,  conferences,  and  the  like,  studying  curriculum  prob- 
lems ?  You  have  a  dozen  or  so  of  them  meeting  tomorrow  and  all  of  these, 
under  whatever  guise  they  work,  are  trying  to  get  at  a  better  understand- 
ing of — how  much  shall  we  teach?     Why  and  how?     How  much  is  enough? 
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Take  Spanish.  We  ought  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  young  Americans 
who  shall  know  Spanish,  know  it  enthusiastically,  who  shall  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  Spanish-speaking  people  in  their  own  tongue  as  they  are  able 
to  communicate  with  us  in  our  own  tongue.  But  to  how  many  of  our  young 
shall  we  try  to  teach  Spanish?  To  ten  percent,  to  one  percent,  to  one-tenth 
of  one  percent?  It  is  a  problem  of  educational  policy  and  thus  it  is  a  fair 
charge  against  America  that  we  have  not  begun  to  make  policies  yet.  We 
have  ignored  the  whole  thing.     And  that  is  what  prevails  all  along  the  line. 

Now,  I  have  deplored  a  number  of  times  this  morning  the  fact  that  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those 
scientists  occupied  with  problems  of  economic  policy  have  thus  far  hardly 
touched  at  all  these  great  areas  of  values,  of  needs  of  things,  wherein  we 
educators  must  find  guidance  towards  the  promotion  of  the  kinds  of  educa- 
tion that  shall  mean  most  to  the  education  of  the  future,  and  while  I  believe, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years,  this  development  to  which  I  referred  a 
moment  ago  will  be  found  to  be  wholly  constructive  and  co-operative,  for  the 
present,  it  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  minds  of  our  educators,  a  source  of  dire 
confusion. 

May  I  refer  to  a  variety  of  outcomes  of  the  Dewey  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion? The  Dewey  philosophy  of  education  has  to  do  with  the  education  of 
children.  The  term  "children"  is  used,  although  I  think  the  author  means 
very  small  children  or  young  children.  A  book  called  "The  Child  Centered 
School,"  by  Dr.  Rugg,  whom  you  all  know,  and  a  Miss  Shumaker,  has  re- 
cently been  published.  While  this  book  criticises  a  good  many  of  the  appli- 
cations of  the  Dewey  philosophy  of  education,  in  a  rather  more  fundamental 
way,  it  practically  accepts  all  of  the  Dewey  philosophy.  Now,  the  book  leaves 
me  puzzled.  When  it  comes  into  he  areas  which  I  have  been  discussing,  it 
lacks  so  many  of  the  applications  of  this  philosophy.  All  of  the  Dewey 
philosophy  of  the  so-called  child  centered  school,  the  modern  school,  the  new 
school,  necessarily  rarely  answers  these  questions  of  object  or  purpose  as 
essential  to  our  civilization.  All  of  his  philosophy  thinks  in  terms  of  the 
child's  learning,  the  child's  enthusiasm,  the  child's  ability  for  self-initiated 
activity  of  one  sort  or  another.  It  seems  to  me  fundamentally  good,  funda- 
mentally significant,  fundamentally  helpful,  in  a  way  glorious,  as  long  as  we 
think  of  it  as  method  and  not  as  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  nearly  all 
of  the  life  today,  the  thinking  is  done  mostly  in  terms  of  very  young  children. 
The  writers  today  forget  that  there  is  civilization,  that  there  is  a  great  line 
of  work  that  is  peculiar  to  civilized  society,  and  all  of  these  people  are  con- 
cerned, are  tremendously  concerned  with  the  growth  of  children,  the  de- 
velopment of  children,  the  expansion  of  children,  but  all  on  a  naive  plane, 
without  recognition  of  the  requirements  of  civilization  at  all.  And  that  is 
why,  when  you  get  beyond  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  most  schools  fail  to  fulfil 
their  purpose.  The  urge  seems  to  be  just  to  let  them  grow,  but  you  can't  let 
people  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  just  grow  in  the  most  natural  fashion  possible 
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and  say  you  have  produced  for  civilized  society  the  kind  of  person  who  can 
fit  in  in  cooperative  moral  living,  in  advanced  personal  culture,  and  get 
anywhere. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  next  step  that  even  those  child  centered 
schools  will  take  is  the  recognition  of  the  requirements  of  civilized  society. 
They  teach  spelling,  arithmetic,  long  division,  and  so  on,  but  with  a  very 
grudging  regard  for  them.  Now,  they  will  take  these  subjects  and  they  will 
search  high  and  low  for  the  means  and  methods,  the  means  and  methods  of 
realizing  those  objects  at  the  maximum  efficiency,  consistent  with  the  child's 
growth.  The  child's  native  instinct  will  take  advantage  of  every  type  of 
self-initiated  activation  possible  but  not  always  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  civilization  as  all  actions  must  be  subject  to  the  law,  and  that  is  "creative 
activity,"  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Rugg  and  Miss  Shumaker.  But  doesn't  this 
imply  that  creative  activity  is  not  a  means — it  is  a  method?  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  steps  which  will  elicit  that  very  curious  creative  activity  are  just 
as  applicable  to  evil  forms  of  learning  as  to  good  forms  of  learning,  that 
when  a  boy  learns  evil  forms,  he  is  learning  just  as  creatively  as  some  one 
else  who  is  learning  good  forms.  It  may  be  that  creative  activity  will  be 
leading  us  downhill  rather  than  up — down  instead  of  up  to  the  heights.  Un- 
less it  is  directed  to  the  needs  of  civilized  society,  there  is  no  guaranty  that 
creative  activity  will  serve  us. 

MISS  MARSHALL: 

"Dr.  Snedden's  message  not  only  gives  encouragement  but  it  also  issues 
a  challenge  to  the  teachers  of  Maryland  to  help  in  the  development  of  a 
science  of  education. 

After  routine  announcements,  the  Association  will  be  adjourned  until 
nine-thirty  Saturday  morning." 


SECOND   GENERAL   SESSION 

Saturday,  December  1,  1928,  9.30  A.   M. 

President   Edna   M.   Marshall,   Presiding. 

Second  annual  concert  by  the  "All  Maryland  High  School  Orchestra," 
under  the  direction  of  John  Itzel,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  De- 
partment of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  assisted  by  Philip  S.  Royer, 
Violin  Instructor  and  Orchestra  Director,  Carroll  County  High  Schools: 

a.  March:    "University   of   Dayton" Panella 

b.  Overture:    "Raymond"    Thomas 

c.  Selections  from  the  Opera  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy" Planquette 

d.  Largo    Handel 

e.  March:    "My    Maryland" Wolverstein 

"Star  Spangled  Banner" 
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MISS  MARSHALL: 

"Those  of  you  who  attended  the  Saturday  morning  session  of  last  year's 
Association  meetings  remember  the  concert  of  the  "All  Maryland  High  School 
Orchestra"  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  the  entire  program. 
Not  only  did  it  give  enjoyment  to  all  those  who  listened,  but  it  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  organization  and  practice  of  high  school  orchestras  all 
over  the  State.  Many  of  the  smallest  high  schools  of  the  State  were  repre- 
sented among  the  players.  The  results  were  so  fine,  the  effects  so  wide 
spread,  that  the  Executive  Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  ask  Mr,  Denues 
and  Mr.  Gibson  to  make  arrangements  for  a  second  performance.  At  their 
request,  Mr.  John  Itzel,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Department  of 
Education  of  Baltimore  City,  and  Mr.  Philip  S.  Royer,  Violin  Instructor  and 
Orchestra  Director  of  the  Carroll  County  High  Schools,  began  to  plan  such 
a  concert.  You  have  just  listened  to  the  second  annual  concert  of  the  "All 
Maryland  High  School  Orchestra,"  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committe  made  no  mistake.  The  orchestra  has  given  pleasure  not  only 
to  this  audience  but  to  the  radio  audience,  who  listened  in,  as  well.  We  are 
sincerely  grateful  to  the  directors  and  to  those  who  performed. 

"The  topic  for  the  address  of  the  morning  is  one  of  timely  and  vital  in- 
terest to  every  one.  The  speaker  of  the  morning  is  well  qualified  to  give 
first-hand  information  on  the  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  Dean 
William  F.  Russell,  the  Teachers  College  Record  says  he  had  varied  activi- 
ties in  foreign  fields.  How  varied  these  activities  were  and  the  extent  of 
territory  over  which  they  were  spread  the  Record  goes  on  to  explain.  Two 
short  paragraphs  tell  us  he  worked  in  Russia,  Japan,  Siberia,  Korea,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  and  Scotland.  During 
the  seven  or  eight  years  spent  in  these  countries,  we  find  him  directing 
Education  Sections,  visiting  schools,  giving  lectures  to  teachers,  acting  as 
an  advisor  to  the  temporary  Russian  government,  writing  and  publishing 
books,  and  serving  as  a  member  of  educational  commissions.  With  such  a 
background,  Dean  Russell  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  men  in  the  country  to 
speak  on  the  subject  "Education  and  International  Understanding."  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  Dr.  William  F.  Russell,  Dean  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  to  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Teachers'  Association." 

"EDUCATION   AND   INTERNATIONAL   UNDERSTANDING." 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  chairman  said  that  I 
spent  time,  not  that  I  did  time,  in  all  those  countries.  She  also  said  I  served 
there  but  I  assure  you  that  it  wasn't  under  compulsion1  on  my  part. 

As  I  stand  before  this  assembly  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, I  don't  suppose  that  you  want  any  educational  oration.  I  don't 
suppose  you  want  to  have  me  waste  your  time  telling  you  what  you  already 
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know  better  than  I  do.  I  venture  to  say  that  you  don't  want  me  to  indulge 
in  any  contest  in  educational  terminology,  but,  that  you  would  rather  have 
me  bring  you  something  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  worth  your  considera- 
tion. I  don't  see  any  subject  that  I  really  have  a  better  right  to  talk  on  than 
that  of  "Education  and  International  Understanding."  What  ought  our 
attitude  to  be  toward  all  the  group  of  people  that  are  pestering  us  to  death 
about  teaching  international  peace,  goodwill  toward  other  countries?  What 
ought  we  to  do  about  the  League  of  Nations  ?  How  shall  we  have  peaceful 
ideas  taught  in  our  schools  when  members  of  the  Board  belong  to  the 
American  Legion  or  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution? 
How  are  we  going  to  live  in  this  day  and  age  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  do 
something  for  this  cause  of  peace  and  goodwill  and  understanding?  I  feel 
that  some  aspects  of  my  experience  qualify  me  to  talk  on  this  subject  and 
if  you  agree  with  what  I  say,  all  right,  and  if  you  don't,  all  right. 

The  first  point  I  want  to  make  is — it  is  pretty  obvious  that  We  ought  to 
be  concerned  about  the  repetition  of  war.  In  spite  of  all  the  glory  and 
glamour  of  that  period  from  1914  to  1918,  it  was  an  enormous  catastrophe 
and  its  consequences  have  brought  a  great  setback  to  all  modern  civiliza- 
tion— to  those  who  won  the  war  and  to  those  who  lost.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
who  won  or  who  lost;  probably,  all  lost.  Just  as  we  are  beginning  to 
control  our  environment  again,  to  control  our  relations  with  each  other, 
must  we  look  foi*ward  to  a  repetition  of  this  horrible  method  of  adjusting 
international  disputes?  If  it  comes,  it  is  not  altogether  unlikely  that  it  will 
tear  down  all  contributions  to  civilization.  We  don't  want  war  if  we  can 
help  it. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  brings  about  this  spirit  of  war?  Something  must 
happen  to  children  between  the  time  they  are  little  and  the  time  they  are  big 
that  gives  them  this  spirit.  When  they  are  very  little,  they  play  with  children 
from  other  countries  without  discord  or  friction.  We  know  that  a  very 
small  child  will  play  with  Japanese,  Chinese,  Negro,  and  German  children 
without  ever  raising  a  question.  There  is  no  question  of  "niggers,"  "Japs," 
"Wops,"  "bohunks."  Take  a  German  child  two  or  three  years  old  and  bring 
him  up  in  France.  He  will  be  French  through  and  through,  French  in  lan- 
guage, French  in  habits,  French  in  thoughts,  French  in  tastes.  Take  a 
French  child  and  bring  him  up  in  Germany.  He  will  be  German.  It  isn't 
in  the  blood — not  much  of  it.  Something  must  happen  to  them  from  the  time 
that  they  are  little  until  they  are  big.  You  see  children  without  any 
prejudice,  without  any  feeling  against  people  of  other  countries  grow  into 
manhood  full  of  suspicions  of  people  of  other  countries.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  something  happens  between  the  time  they  are  young 
and  the  time  when  they  are  grown  up  that  makes  this  change.  It  may  be 
an  awakening  or  flowering  of  national  instincts.  I  don't  believe  it.  What 
happens  in  the  home,  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  church,  in  the  neighborhood, 
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in  the  school  has  something  to  do  with  it.     And  I  shall  limit  what  I  say  to 
what  the  school  has  to  do  with  it. 

What  can  the  school  do  to  minimize  this  feeling?  I  have  seen  all  sorts 
of  evidences  in  my  travels  of  either  accidental  or  purposeful  effort  to  teach 
international  discord  in  the  schools.  I  have  been  in  the  schools  of  one  country 
where  across  the  front  of  the  platform  is  a  great  map  of  that  country  before 
and  after  the  war  and  across  the  face  of  the  map  is  the  word  "never."  I 
have  been  in  a  school  in  another  country  where  all  around  the  room  are 
posted  maps  of  the  whole  of  central  Europe,  with  the  countries  lined  out  in 
red  and  green.  Red  is  for  their  friends,  green  for  their  enemies.  They  have 
the  countries  all  around  there  divided  as  to  friends  and  enemies!  One  of 
the  instructors  in  Teachers  College  reported  a  school  procession  in  another 
country  in  which  a  Yankee  was  hanged  in  effigy  and  carried  along  in  a 
parade.  A  prominent  educator  gave  me  a  luncheon  in  Paris  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  at  which  there  were  five  or  six  of  the  leading  men  in  educa- 
tion in  France.  What  do  you  think  we  spent  the  whole  of  the  luncheon  hour 
talking  about?  We  spent  the  whole  of  the  luncheon  hour  talking  about  the 
fact  that  the  Germans  were  selling  radio  sets  in  Alsace-Lorraine  at  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  francs,  when  the  cheapest  that  any  French  dealer  could 
manufacture  and  sell  the  same  set  was  two  hundred  and  forty  francs.  And 
the  sets  were  crystal  sets  and  the  only  station  you  could  get  was  a  German 
station  at  Cologne,  carrying  German  propaganda!  Think  of  it!  Germany 
feeding  German  propaganda  to  the  people  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine!  I  sent 
a  man  to  investigate  this  story  and  found  there  wasn't  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  whole  thing.     Not  one  word. 

Let  me  translate  for  you  the  French  history  course  of  study — the  actual 
textbook  that  is  taught  to  the  children  in  the  French  schools.  This  is  used 
in  the  French  primary  schools  and  all  the  children  study  it.  It  is  arranged 
so  that  it  takes  four  years  to  teach  the  whole  book.  There  are  about  ninety- 
five  pages  and  it  is  taught  three  days  a  week,  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at 
a  time.  That  doesn't  mean  a  page  a  week.  It  means  that  everything  in  the 
book  is  learned  verbatim,  talked  over,  discussed.  There  is  a  little  story, 
some  questions,  a  reading  lesson,  and  an  inspirational  paragraph  that  every- 
body learns  and  recites.  In  the  last  or  next  to  the  last  lesson,  they  take  up 
the  armed  truce,  the  declaration  of  the  war  in  1914.  That's  about  all  there 
is  in  the  text.     There  are  some  questions  and  here's  the  reading  lesson: 

"He  was  a  very  bad  man,  was  Kaiser  Wilhelm." 

'Mechant'  is  the  word  used.  The  word  'mechant'  has  two  meanings. 
It's  a  little  tricky.  To  an  adult,  it  doesn't  mean  much,  almost  mischievous, 
but  in  the  fairy  stories  which  the  children  read,  it  is  always  used  to  describe 
the  dragons,  the  evil  ones. 

"In  place  of  saying  to  his  people  that  progress  was  only  realized  by 
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hard  work,  and  that  good  fortune  is  only  the  result  of  kindness,  and  honesty 
and  justice,  he  said  to  them.  'See  France,  so  rich,  so  beautiful.  See  its 
fields,  its  vineyards,  its  factories,  its  homes — follow  me  in  war  and  all  these 
riches  will  be  yours. " 

If  I  hesitate,  it  is  because  I  am  translating. 

"  'Armed  to  the  teeth,  we  will  penetrate  among  these  peaceful  French 
people,  and  we  will  take  their  goods,  and  their  goods  will  become  yours.' 

"These  avid  Germans  heard  their  Emperor.  Quickly,  at  a  sign  from 
William,  the  most  terrible  of  wars  broke  and  the  world  was  put  to  fire  and 
blood.  Millions  of  dead  French,  English,  Italians,  and  Americans  and  many 
other  nations,  without  speaking  of  the  enemy  group,  covered  the  field  of 
battle. 

"The  horrible  carnage  commenced  in  Belgium:  Assassinations!  Pillag- 
ing! Incendiarism!  Then  it  happened  in  France  that  the  Germans,  like  an 
avalanche,  descended  on  Paris.  They  believed  themselves  already  masters, 
when  suddenly  our  army,  which  had  retreated  from  the  frontier,  heard  the 
order  of  Joffre:  'Halt!  Face  about!' — and  our  superb  poilus  charged  upon 
the  enemy.  These  heroic  poilus,  what  a  fight  they  gave!  And  then  de- 
veloped the  miracle  of  the  Marne,  wonder  of  patriotic  achievements,  which, 
breaking  the  force  of  the  enemy,  saved  the  liberty  of  France!" 

And  the  last  lesson: 

"My  little  child,  you  see  here  the  last  page  of  your  history.  You  have 
followed,  period  by  period,  the  destinies  of  France  across  the  ages.  Your 
heart  has  throbbed  in  reading  the  grandeur  and  distress  of  those  great 
martyrs  of  Freedom.  With  the  Volunteers  of  1893  you  have  lifted  your 
head  and  brandished  your  spear  against  united  Europe.  With  Napoleon  you 
have  entered  into  all  the  capitals  as  master,  and,  little  French  boy,  you 
have  wept  in  seeing  your  Fatherland  humiliated  in  1870. 

"Think  it  over,  my  boy.  Be  faithful  to  your  country.  Consider  the  im- 
mortal glory  which  your  father  has  given  to  France.  Our  horrible  enemies 
believed  certain  in  1914  that  they  would  complete  the  bad  work  of  1870,  and 
see  that  our  soldiers,  sons  of  the  Volunteers  of  1893,  have  broken  this  wicked 
empire  and  its  colossal  army.  In  1870,  compelled  by  force,  your  grand- 
fathers allowed  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  be  stolen.  You,  my  child  in  1918 
have  seen  the  miracle  of  Right  and  Justice.  You  have  seen  your  father  take, 
at  the  price  of  superhuman  courage,  the  dear  Alsace,  the  dear  Lorraine, 
for  which  our  hearts  have  always  wept. 

"Be  faithful,  little  French  boy.    Your  father  has  conquered  all." 

That's  a  little  bit  free  translation  but  it  is  all  there  and  I  don't  think 
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there  is  nearly  as  much  emotion  the  way  I  am  saying  it  as  the  Frenchman 
would  put  into  it — not  by  a  long  shot.  The  French  always  seem  to  use  too 
many  words  to  say  a  little  bit.  You  see  Andy  Gump  translated  into 
French — they  have  him  in  some  of  the  French  papers — and  where  Andy 
says  "Oh,  Min,"  in  English,  the  French  has  a  whole  lot  of  words.  I  must 
say  in  fairness  to  France  that  I  believe  these  last  few  pages  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  course  of  study  within  the  last  year.  When  I  was  in  France 
a  year  or  so  ago,  I  got  a  later  edition  of  that  book  and  those  pages  were  out. 
Let  me  read  from  one  of  the  textbooks  most  used  in  England. 

"After  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  Canada,  Washington  returned  to 
Virginia,  married,  and  led  the  life  of  a  tobacco  planter.  He  owned  a  large 
number  of  slaves,  to  whom  he  was  always  considerate,  and  became  the 
richest  and  the  most  respected  person  in  the  colony.  England  had  spent  a 
great  deal  on  the  war  with  America,  and  as  the  colonists  had  been  gainers, 
it  was  thought  fair  that  they  should  pay  something  toward  the  cost.  So  in 
1765  and  1767  taxes  were  imposed  upon  them,  of  which  one  was  a  tax  on 
imported  tea.  The  Americans  disliked  these  taxes,  and  no  one  who  knew 
much  about  the  colonies  would  have  insisted  on  them.  But  the  statesmen 
who  wished  to  retain  them  knew  very  little  about  the  English  who  lived  be- 
yond the  Atlantic  and,  in  1768,  actually  sent  two  regiments  to  Boston  to 
prevent  roiting.  This  made  the  people  of  Boston  furious,  and  the  English 
in  alarm  withdrew  all  the  taxes  except  that  on  tea.  But  the  Bostonians 
would  not  endure  even  this,  and  when  the  three  ships  came  to  Boston  with  a 
cargo  of  tea,  fifty  young  men  dressed  as  Red  Indians  boarded  the  ships  and 
threw  the  tea-chests  overboard.  (And  here  is  a  picture  of  them).  In  front 
of  the  mast  you  see  Bernard  Falconer,  the  son  of  the  Virginia  planter,  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  Boston  at  the  time,  about  to  do  his  share.  Soon  it  was 
evident  that  the  Americans  meant  to  fight,  and  more  troops  were  sent  from 
England.  On  the  other  side  also  preparations  were  made  and  in  1775  Wash- 
ington was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army.  Washington 
was  a  good  general,  while  the  English  commanders  were  poor  and  found  it 
very  difficult  to  get  supplies  from  a  base  so  far  distant  as  England.  Thus, 
in  every  way,  Washington  had  the  best  of  it.  In  1776  the  Americans  made 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  in  which  they  announced  that  they  were 
henceforth  a  seperate  nation  uncontrolled  by  England.  In  the  next  year, 
they  allied  themselves  with  the  French,  and  the  English  were  compelled  to 
leave  America.  George  Washington,  who  had  helped  his  country  to  succeed, 
now  became  a  popular  hero  and  in  1777  was  made  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States." 

I  visited  schools  in  England  a  great  deal  and  there  is  nothing  that  wears 
me  out  more  than  to  sit  in  a  classroom  hour  after  hour,  listening  to  som,e 
one  teach.  In  England,  they  just  teach  dates,  dynasties  of  kings,  and  so 
on.     They  are  very  out  of  date  and  very  old-fashioned  in  their  methods  of 
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teaching.  Still,  the  children  spell  well;  they  write  a  good  hand.  I  don't 
understand  how  they  get  such  good  results  with  such  bad  methods.  While 
sitting  in  these  classrooms,  it  has  been  my  custom  to  pick  out  the  history 
textbook  and  read  what  it  included  about  the  American  Revolution. 

Did  you  notice  in  the  paper  that  the  new  President  of  Mexico  announced 
he  was  going  to  teach  international  peace  in  the  schools  of  Mexico?  What 
attitude  would  you  take  on  this  whole  question?  You  can  see  each  point  of 
view.  You  know  the  difficulties  and  what  is  being  urged  upon  us.  Some 
want  to  teach  peace,  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  and  all  such  things.  Some 
want  to  take  up  the  history  of  our  country — my  country  right  or  wrong; 
some  want  to  take  it  up  and  pick  it  all  to  pieces,  show  where  we  stole  this 
from  Spain,  took  this  from  France,  and  so  on.  Teachers  are  criticized  for 
telling  the  truth,  for  telling  lies,  for  being  partial,  and  for  being  impartial. 

Now,  I  want  to  propose  three  fundamental  principles  which,  if  adopted 
in  this  country  and  in  other  countries,  would  provide  a  unified  policy  so  as  to 
bring  about  better  international  understanding. 

Here  are  two  or  three  preliminary  thoughts.  First  of  all,  this  thing  is 
not  primarily  a  concern  of  the  secondary  school.  International  understand- 
ing is  the  problem  of  the  common  schools — of  elementary  education.  It 
isn't  fundamentally  a  problem  of  secondary  education — this  problem  of  bitter 
feeling  between  countries.  We  must  reach  the  children  in  the  elementary 
schools,  if  education  is  to  have  a  part  in  it.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  reach  them  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  from 
the  ages  of  ten  or  eleven  to  fourteen.  The  promotion  of  international  under- 
standing is  produced  in  the  higher,  finer  type  of  education  in  the  social 
studies.  It  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  with  spelling,  grammar,  and  so  on. 
It  doesn't  matter  much  how  you  teach  these  subjects.  Fundamentally,  it  is 
a  matter  of  social  science.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  geography,  civics, 
ethics,  and  religion.  Religious  education  in  many  countries  has  a  great 
importance.  In  Japan,  I  couldn't  find  any  course  in  civics,  in  citizenship. 
There  was  no  course  in  that.  Then  I  realized  that  the  emperor  is  the  head 
of  their  religion  and  the  whole  structure  of  government  is  closely  tied  up 
with  their  religion;  therefore,  the  whole  teaching  of  civics  and  citizenship 
was  a  part  of  their  religious  instruction.  In  Japanese  education,  we  would 
have  to  consider  religion  as  an  important  part.  Music  and  literature,  of 
course,  have  a  part  in  it,  as  well. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  no  program  has  any  possibility  of  widespread 
adoption  unless  it  is  capable  of  being  well  received  by  war  veterans  and 
active  descendants  of  war  veterans.  The  American  Legion  and  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  other  groups  of  that  sort, 
have  powerful  control  of  the  schools  in  this  country.  I  wouldn't  say  that 
they  have  in  a  positive  way;  certainly,  they  have  in  a  negative  way.     The 
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principals  of  our  schools  are  naturally  not  desirous  of  incurring  the  enmity 
and  criticism  of  a  rather  large  group  of  people.  I  believe  that  the  American 
Legion  and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Civil  War  veterans  and  Revolutionary 
War  Veterans  must  be  appeased.  They  must  agree  to  a  program  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  succeed,  and  I  believe  that  if  you  could  get  something  they 
would  agree  to,  it  would  immensely  favor  the  whole  program. 

The  first  principle  we  should  admit  is  the  right  of  every  country  to 
teach  a  one  hundred  percent,  red-hot  patriotism  to  their  country.  I  haven't 
much  sympathy  with  people  who  think  you  ought  not  to  thrill  when  you  see 
the  American  flag,  that  you  ought  not  to  stand  up  when  you  hear  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  or  the  other  one  we  stood  up  for  this  morning,  that  you 
should  not  take  a  friendly  look  at  these  old  soldiers  in  our  country  who  fought 
the  Revolutionary  War — who  insist  that  they  fought  so  that  they  could  get 
the  tariff  off  the  food  and  clothes  they  used  and  the  whole  Revolutionary 
War  was  fundamentally  only  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  A  great  group 
think  we  ought  to  look  at  it  in  an  objective  way,  ought  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  George  Washington  did  swear  and  didn't  cut  down  the  cherry  tree, 
that  Pocahontas  didn't  save  John  Smith,  and  that  Alexander  Hamilton  said — 
oh,  I  don't  remember  but  it  doesn't  matter.  They  think  statements  should  be 
brought  out  in  books  in  an  objective  way  and  that  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
teach  American  history. 

Now,  the  error  in  that  whole  thing  is  an  error  that  is  going  through  a 
great  deal  of  our  work — the  idea  that  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  to  train  the  mind.  Everybody  has  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  school  master  should  be  to  train  the  mind,  train  the  thought,, 
teach  children  how  to  study,  how  to  reason,  and  they  will  have  the  proper 
respect  for  their  country  and  their  parents,  and  love  for  their  neighbors. 
Now,  you  can't  make  me  believe  that  parent  love  is  a  matter  of  reason.  You 
can't  make  me  believe  that  a  mother  can  take  her  son  and  say  "Now,  there 
is  your  father:  he  is  a  good  man,  he  is  a  kind  man;  he  may  not  come  home 
on  Saturday  nights  and  he  may  not  do  other  things,  but  on  the  whole  he  is 
a  good  man  and  we'll  overlook  his  weaknesses,"  and  get  much  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  child  for  the  father.  Imagine  the  president  of  a  university  ad- 
dressing a  group  of  students  thus — "Let  us  discuss  the  chances  of  our  team 
in  the  next  game.  We  may  not  win,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  not,  but  let 
us  analyze  the  whole  situation."  He  wouldn't  have  much  pep  there.  You 
just  don't  do  things  that  way.  It  isn't  an  act  of  reason;  it's  another  thing 
altogether.  To  make  my  argument  plain,  you  can  say  the  whole  thing  as 
Aristotle  did.  He  takes  up  the  distinction  between  poetic  and  historic  truth. 
A  thing  might  be  poetically  true  and  historically  false,  or  it  might  be 
poetically  false  and  historically  true.  It  is  altogether  possible  to  say  that 
George  Washington's  cutting  down  the  cherry  tree  is  false  and  his  swearing 
is  true,  or  that  his  cutting  down  the  cherry  tree  is  true  and  his  swearing  is 
false.     The  main  point,  however,  is  that  every  individual  is  like  a  fraction 
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made  up  of  the  numerator  and  denominator.  You  start  to  cancel  the  factors 
and  pretty  soon  you  come  out  with  something,  and  there  is  the  part  that 
really  counts.  This  teaching  of  patriotism  that  the  agitators  object  to — 
why,  there  isn't  any  chance  in  the  world  of  having  France  and  Germany 
agree  to  eliminate  it  and  I  don't  think  there  ought  to  be.  Imagine  this 
glorious  republic  without  any  common  stories  or  traditions  or  pride  in  its 
past  history!  Why,  it  is  a  matter  of  songs,  flags,  stories,  old  yarns  that 
gives  that  national  patriotic  feeling  that  I  don't  want  my  children,  my  boys, 
to  be  without,  and  you  don't  want  yours  to  be  without  it.  I  don't  blame  the 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  for  asking  that  something 
be  done  about  these  short-haired  women  and  long-haired  men — or  perhaps 
I  should  say  long-haired  women  and  long-haired  men — who  go  about  giving 
addresses  advocating  the  teaching  of  peace  and  goodwill. 

The  first  point,  then,  is  to  admit  the  teaching  of  patriotism. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  eliminate  from  our  course  of  study  and  from 
our  thoughts,  if  possible,  all  international  gossip.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
thing,  the  extent  to  which  international  gossip  goes  around.  I  remember 
going  into  Japan  the  first  time.  Everybody  told  me  how  dishonest  the 
Japanese  were;  the  banks  couldn't  even  count  their  own  money;  they  always 
had  a  Chinese  count  their  money  for  them.  I  got  off  the  boat  and  made  some 
purchases.  Then  I  went  down  into  another  quarter  of  the  city  and  bought 
some  more  things  from  a  Japanese.  He  counted  out  my  money  and  agreed 
to  send  the  things  to  the  hotel.  When  I  got  to  the  hotel,  they  were  there. 
And  when  I  got  back  on  the  boat,  up  popped  somebody  with — "Aren't  the 
Japanese  the  most  dishonest  people;  they  can't  even  count  their  own  money." 
You  will  find  all  the  world  gossiping  about  us,  about  our  love  of  money. 
I've  got  so  I  never  mention  the  dollar  sign  any  more.  Now,  we  are  not  a 
mercenary  people.  I  don't  think  we  love  a  dollar  nearly  as  much  as  a 
Frenchman  does  a  centime.  The  only  reason  for  it  that  I  can  see  is  that  we 
don't  have  enough  adjectives  in  our  language.  If  we  have  a  fire,  it  is  a 
$500,000  fire;  if  we  have  a  flood,  it  is  a  $500,000  flood;  if  we  have  a  hurricane, 
it  is  a  $500,000  hurricane.  I  think  it  is  just  the  paucity  of  language  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

The  gossip  that  goes  around  wouldn't  be  so  difficult  to  counteract  if 
it  were  not  so  universal  with  us  as  it  is.  Take  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign— all  this  whispering  campaign  stuff.  Take  any  university  and  follow 
the  gossip.  Some  Maryland  superintendent  may  do  some  new  work,  turn  all 
the  old  work  upside  down.     There  wouldn't  be  much  said,  but  if  he  were  to 

be  guilty  even  of  a  breach  of  good  taste  !     Think  of  the  gossip! 

What  is  the  reason  for  it  ?  I'm  pretty  sure  the  reason  is  that  we  can  achieve 
a  sense  of  importance  either  by  growing  ourselves  or  by  pushing  the  other 
fellow  down  and  the  sense  of  relative  superiority  on  our  part  is  not  much 
different — whether  we're  growing  or  pushing  the  other  fellow  down — and 
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the  pleasure  that  comes  from  feeling  superior  is  the  foundation.  It  is  the 
one  of  the  ten  commandments — "Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness" — which 
should  be  preached  upon  far  more  than  it  is.  I  know  where  one  young  pro- 
fessor was  very  nearly  ruined  because  it  was  told  that  he  was  found  in  his 
office  with  his  stenographer  on  his  lap  and  he  was  kissing  her.  I  investi- 
gated that  and  found  it  came  from  a  chain  of  six  people  who  got  it  from  a 
girl  who  had  walked  into  this  professor's  office  and  found  a  five-foot  desk 
between  him  and  his  stenographer.  She  said  it  looked  suspicious.  A  five- 
foot  desk  between  them  and  she  said  it  looked  suspicious! 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  probably  a  large  part  of  social  psychology  is  com- 
bined with  individual  psychology  and  a  large  part  of  national  psychology 
can  be  found  in  individual  psychology.  One  of  the  outstanding  causes  of 
international  discords  is  the  handing  about  of  international  gossip,  not 
necessarily  with  evil  intention  on  the  part  of  the  countries  or  individuals. 
I  maintain  that  you  will  find  textbooks  and  teachers'  training  colleges  foster- 
ing international  gossip  and  I  would  say  now  that  if  we  admit  that  we  can 
teach  patriotism,  we  should,  at  the  same  time,  put  supervisors  and  others  to 
work  to  make  sure  that  false  statements  about  others  are  withdrawn  from 
the  course  of  study.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  up  a  northern  and  a 
southern  history.  If  you  are  from  the  north,  take  a  southern  history.  At 
the  same  time,  ask  a  friend  who  is  a  southerner  to  check  a  northern  history. 
Or  pick  up  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  history.  You'll  be  sux*prised  at  what 
you'll  find  and  these  things  are  put  in  there  not  with  any  evil  intention. 
They  are  put  in  there  because  the  writers  are  human  beings,  because  they  see 
things  that  way.  Just  try  it  and  see  the  amount  that  the  course  of  study  is 
burdened  with  digs  at  other  people.  I  have  often  thought  the  schools  should 
have  some  one  to  go  around  and  say:  "It  isn't  so;  it  isn't  so."  They  ought 
to  pay  him  a  salary  to  work  all  day  just  going  around  and  saying:  "It  isn't 
so;  it  isn't  so;  it  isn't  so."     He  would  be  of  great  service. 

We  admit,  then,  that  we  shall  teach  patriotism  and  that  we  shall  elimi- 
nate international  gossip  from  our  schools. 

Now,  the  third  principle  is  a  positive  principle  and  that  is  to  tie  up  with 
this,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  all  of  the  good  things  that  come  from  any  other 
lands.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why,  in  hygiene,  the  real  contributions  of 
people  in  other  lands  shouldn't  be  brought  out  in  our  land;  in  literature,  the 
same  thing.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  any  objective  course  of  study,  there 
shouldn't  be,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  that  which  has  been  made  use 
of  in  other  countries,  that  which  has  been  of  composite  service  all  over  the 
world;  why  that  which  is  American  shouldn't  be  known  as  American,  that 
which  is  English  shouldn't  be  known  as  English,  and  that  which  is  German 
known  as  German.  The  distinction  between  a  man  of  culture  and  one  who 
is  not  cultured  is  largely  an  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  man- 
kind, regardless  of  distinctions  due  to  race,  creed,  or  color.     I  think  that  the 
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American  child  too  often  is  brought  up  to  believe  that  everything  good  is 
from  America  and  nothing  good  comes  from  any  other  country.  That  makes 
a  fertile  field  for  the  gossip  to  grow. 

It  looks  to  me  that  we  could  perfectly  well  agree  that  we  could  eliminate 
the  international  gossip,  add  the  good  to  the  national  origin,  and  teach  pa- 
triotism. The  extraordinary  thing  to  me  is  the  idea  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  teach.  The  mind  is  made  up  of  many  compartments  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  can't  teach  one  way  at  nine  o'clock,  another  at  ten,  and 
another  at  eleven.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  couldn't  have  patriotism  every 
Friday.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  principle  which  is  capable  of 
adoption  in  the  schools. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  direct  teaching.  I  don't  think  it  does  any  good.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  standing  up  and  saying — "Let's  be  friendly  whether  our 
people  agree  with  yours  or  not."  I  don't  think  that  does  any  good.  Elimi- 
nate from  our  textbooks  all  false  statements;  make  strenuous  efforts  to  bring 
in  all  that  is  good  and  label  it  with  its  proper  origin.  Tell  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Conference  on  Peace  to  come  along.  Tell  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  come 
along.  See  what  there  is  in  the  programs  of  these  organizations  which  will 
fit  in  with  your  program.  If  this  is  as  sensible  an  idea  as  I  think  it  is,  we 
have  a  small  start  toward  the  beginning  of  the  understanding  of  one  country 
with  another,  which  I  think  is  fundamental  to  the  international  peace  of  the 
future. 


It  is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  Dr.  Russell's  address 
but  I  am  sure  the  Association  agrees  with  me  that  he  has  given  us  somen 
thing  to  think  about  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  will  now  go  into  the  regular 
business  session.  Unless  there  is  some  objection,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
business  meeting  according  to  the  order  printed  in  the  program. 
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PROPOSED  PLAN  FOR  THE  SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


TIME  OF  MEETING 
Friday  and  Saturday,  October  25  and  26,  1929 


PLACE 

Baltimore,  Maryland — City  College  and  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School 


ATTENDANCE 

A  drive  will  be  made  to  have  at  least  4000  in  attendance.     It  can  be  done- 
with  every  educator's  assistance 


PROGRAM 

Friday,  October  25 — 9-12  A.  M.     Organized  visitation  of  the  City  and  near- 
by schools  by  County  teachers. 
2-3  P.  M.      General  Meetings. 

1.  Kindergarten    Primary — Clifton    Park 

Junior  High  School  Auditorium 

2.  Intermediate — Clifton      Park     Junior 

High  School  Gymnasium 

3.  Secondary  and  Special  Departments — 

Baltimore    City    College    Audi- 
torium 
3.15  P.  M.     Sectional  Meetings. 

1.  Kindergarten,   Primary   and   Interme- 

diate     Sections — Clifton     Park 
Junior  High  School 

2.  Secondary  and  various  sections  repre- 

senting  Special   Departments — 
Baltimore  City  College 
Evening  —  No  meetings  except  as  desired  by  Clubs, 
Sections  and  affiliated  associa- 
tions 
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Saturday,  October  26 — 9-10.15  A.  M.     Business   meeting    of    the    Delegate 

Assembly   in    Auditorium,    Baltimore 
City  College 
10.30-12  M.      General  meeting  for  all  in  Auditorium 
of  Baltimore  City  College 

CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER,  President 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  April  13,  1929 

The  above  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

W.  H.  DAVIS,  Secretary 


MEETING  OF  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  3-4,  1928 
Your  secretary  attended  the  meeting  of  Secretaries  of  State  Teachers' 
Associations  held  at  N.  E.  A.  Headquarters,  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
3-4,  1928,  at  which  thirty-seven  secretaries  were  present. 

PROGRAM 

1.  Monday  Morning,  December  3,  1928,  10.00  A.  M. 

a     General  Statement  of  Purpose  of  Conference  of  State  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Lamkin,  President  N.  E.  A. 
b    Presentation  of  the  Statue  of  Horace  Mann: 

1.  How  this  Gift  Came  to  the  National  Education  Association. 
Mr.  Siders. 

2.  Horace  Mann's  Contribution    to     American    Education.     Mr. 
Morgan. 

c    Legislation  in  the  States: 

Educational   Legislative   Program   in   the   Several   States.     Discus- 
sion by  State  Secretaries. 

2.  Monday  Afternoon,  December  3,  1928: 

a    Legislation  in  the  States  (Continued): 

1.    How  the  State  and  National  Education  Associations  Can  Co- 
operate in  Legislative  Programs.     Dr.  Norton. 

Note:  If  several  states  are  interested  in  the  same  question  of 
legislation,  as  for  example:  teacher  retirement,  reorganization  of 
state  departments  of  education,  or  school  revenue,  it  will  be  possible 
for  the  secretaries  of  the  state  education  associations  from  these 
states  to  meet  in  small  groups  and  discuss  their  common  problems. 
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b     Retirement  System  for  the  Staffs  of  State  Education  Associations: 

1.  Need  for  Such  a  System. 

2.  Steps  Necessary  to  the  Organization  of  Such  a  System. 

3.  General  Discussion. 

3.  Monday  Evening,  December  3,  1928: 

Dinner  at  Cosmos  Club  of  the  entire  group  of  secretaries  of 
state  education  associations  and  the  officers  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association. 

4.  Tuesday  Morning,  December  4,  1928: 

a    Reports  of  Committees. 

Note:  At  this  time  such  committees  as  were  appointed  on  Monday 
will  make  their  reports, 
b     National  Educational  Legislation: 

1.  Present  Status  of  the  Education  Bill.     Miss  Williams. 

2.  General  Discussion. 

c     Cooperative  Membership  Drives. 

5.  Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  4,  1928: 

a     Miscellaneous  Topics: 

Note:  At  this  time  any  additional  topics  which  any  of  the  state 
secretaries  or  members  of  the  National  Education  Association  Head- 
quarters Staff  care  to  bring  up  will  be  discussed. 

b     Executive  Sessions  of  the  State  Secretaries. 

Your  secretary  came  from  this  conference  with  increased  pride  in  the 
"legal  set-up"  of  public  education  in  Maryland  and  in  the  leadership  of  our 
State  and  County  Boards  of  Education  and  their  Executive  Officers,  but  with 
a  feeling  of  humiliation  that  Maryland  teachers,  judged  by  the  small  per- 
centage of  them  belonging  to  their  State  Teachers'  Association,  are  less  in- 
terested in  their  association  than  are  the  teachers  of  other  states. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   LEGISLATION 

Report  is  a  part  of  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   TEACHERS'   RETIREMENT   FUND 

NO    REPORT 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  N.  E.  A.  HOME 

NO  REPORT 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   RESOLUTIONS 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 

1.  We  desire  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  to  all  who  have  by  their  addresses  contributed  so  materially  to 
the  success  of  this  meeting. 

2.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  the  President,  Miss 
Edna  M.  Marshall,  and  her  executive  officers  for  the  inspiring  and  enjoyable 
program  prepared  for  this  meeting  and  to  all  those  who  have  been  in  any 
way  instrumental  in  making  the  sessions  a  success. 

3.  The  Association  desires  to  express  its  keen  appreciation  of  the  ear- 
nest sympathy  and  sanely  progressive  attitude  toward  public  education  so 
continuously  shown  by  our  Governor,  Honorable  Albert  C.  Ritchie.  We  are 
too,  intensely  gratified  by  the  progress  made  by  the  Public  School  System  of 
the  State  under  the  very  splendid  leadership  of  our  present  State  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook. 

4.  The  Association  extends  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  have  contributed 
to  the  very  excellent  musical  program  and  especially  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  State  who  composed  the  Maryland  High  School  Orchestra,  and  to  the 

5.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  the  City  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Baltimore  City 
for  the  use  of  the  City  College  of  Baltimore  City,  and  for  the  numerous 
other  courtesies  which  have  been  extended  for  our  convenience  and  comfort 
by  our  good  friends  of  the  Baltimore  City  School  System. 

6.  For  the  great  improvement  in  better  trained  teachers  in  the  State 
of  Maryland,  which  was  made  possible  (1)  by  the  v/ise  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Legislature  of  1922  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  (2)  by  the  succeed- 
ing Legislatures  of  this  State  who,  through  their  continuing  financial  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  has  enabled  this  notable  improvement  to  be  attained, 
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we  express  the  most  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

This  progress  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  increase  of  Maryland  County 
Elementary  Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates  from  44c/r  in  1922  to 
91%  in  1928;  the  consequent  decrease  of  those  holding 

(a)  second  grade  certificates  from  31%  in  1922  to  6%  in  1928  and 

(b)  third  grade  certificates  from  12%  in  1922  to  2%in  1928. 

7.  Whereas;  Almighty  Providence  has  removed  from  our  midst,  Edward 
F.  Webb,  a  former  President  of  this  Association,  a  Professional  Leader  and 
a  lovable  character,  and 

Whereas;  By  his  energy  and  efforts  both  as  President  of  this  Association 
and  as  an  Active  Member,  the  welfare  and  influence  of  this  body  has  been 
materially  advanced,  and 

Whereas;   By  his   death  on  this   Association 

has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  sincere,  earnest  and  beloved  friend,  co-worker  and 
associate, 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved;  (1)  That  We,  the  members  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  express  our  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  because 
of  his  death,  and 

(2)  That  we  convey  to  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy  at  the  great 
bereavement  that  has  come  to  them- 

Signed: 

HOWARD  T.  RUHL 

MISS  JESSIE  EBAUGH 

E.  C.  SEITZ 


RESOLUTION 


Suggested  for  the  Committee  to  present  to  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion on  The  Teachers'  Retirement  System. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  of  1927  is  especially  remembered  for 
the  enactment  of  a  State-wide  Teachers'  Retirement  System  for  Maryland. 
This  Retirement  System  constitutes  one  of  the  epoch  making  advances  in 
the  school  system  of  the  State. 

An  adequate  Teachers'  Retirement  System  has  had  nation-wide  accept- 
ance. In  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of  a  sound  Retire- 
ment System,  the  Committee  reporting  for  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion has  set  up  the  following: 
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1.  Is  the  pension  system  state-wide  in  its  organization? 

2.  Does  it  allow  teachers  a  voice  in  its  administration? 

3.  Does  it  place  the  burden  of  its  support  upon  both  teachers  and 
public  ? 

4.  Is  its  plan  of  pension  financing  sound  ?  Has  it  been  established  upon 
an  actuarial  reserve  basis,  and  does  it  provide  for  subsequent  actuarial  in- 
vestigation ? 

5.  Has  it  made  special  provisions  for  meeting  the  problem  of  paying 
retirement  allowances  to  those  teachers  already  in  service  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment  ? 

6.  Does  it  allow  teachers  in  service  at  the  time  of  its  organization 
their  choice  in  the  matter  of  membership  ? 

7.  Does  it  make  membership  compulsory  for  all  new  entrants? 

8.  Does  it  assess  such  a  percentage  of  the  teacher's  salary  as  will  pro- 
vide an  adequate  annuity  after  actuarial  investigation  and  computation? 

9.  Does  it  provide  for  an  individual  account  of  each  teacher's  accumu- 
lated contributions  and  are  these  accumulated  sums  regarded  as  the  teacher's 
own  property,  to  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  her  sup- 
port when  superannuation  or  disability  occurs? 

10.  Will  such  accumulated  assessments  be  returned  to  a  teacher  upon 
withdrawal  from  service  or  returned  to  her  estate  in  the  event  of  death  occur- 
ring before  retirement  takes  place? 

11.  Is  the  retirement  allowance  ample  for  subsistence,  and  does  it  con- 
sist of  a  sum  purchased  from  the  accumulated  contributions  of  the  teacher 
and  a  pension  from  the  public  funds  of  city  or  state? 

12.  Is  the  annuitant  given  her  choice  of  options  as  to  whether  she  will 
accept  a  life  annuity  or  a  lesser  sum  with  the  privilege  of  having  the  anj- 
nuity  continued  to  a  beneficiary  after  her  death  or  the  unused  portion  of  her 
accumulated  contributions  paid  to  her  heirs  or  to  her  estate? 

13.  Does  the  pension  system  make  suitable  provisions  for  disability 
benefits? — Palmer,  Nida  Pearl. 

Every  principle  set  up  by  the  study  is  squarely  met  in  the  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement System  enacted  for  Maryland  in  1927. 

The  Retirement  System  has  had  the  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State.  It  is  noticeable  that  not  a  single  dissenting  opinion  has 
been  expressed. 

Since  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland  recognizes  the  merit 
of  the  State-wide  Retirement  System  now  in  operation,  Therefore, 


Be  It  Resolved,  (1)  That  the  Teachers'  Association  expresses  its  grate- 
ful appreciation  to  the  Legislature  of  1927  for  the  enactment  of  the  Retire- 
ment System;  and 

2.  That  the  Teachers'  Association  believes  there  should  be  necessary 
financial  provision  made  by  the  State  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Retirement 
System  as  established;  and 

3.  That  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  the  teachers  of  Maryland, 
pledges  its  utmost  support  to  the  continuance  of  the  Retirement  System. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
of  State,  President  of  Senate  and  Speaker  of  House. 


REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN 

In  Account  With 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION,  DR. 

1928 

Jan.     1— To  Balance  First  National  Bank $2104.36 

14 — To  checks  W.  H.  Davis,  county  members 1427.00 

Dec.  14 — To  deposits  R.  Berryman,  City  members 840.00 

14 — To  deposits  Interest  on  Mortgages 236.81 

1 — To  deposits  for  Luncheon  Tickets 89.00 

1 — To  deposits,  Interest  on  deposits 53.66 

Oct.  20— To  check,  Woodland  C.  Phillips,  Supt.  Howard  County 20.00 

22 — To  check,  Nicholas  Orem,  Supt.  Prince  George  Co 25.00 

22— To  check,  E.  M.  Noble,  Supt.  Caroline  County 20.00 

22— To  check,  Edward  F.  Webb,  Supt.  Allegany  County 50.00 

22 — To  check,  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Supt.  Kent  County 15.00 

22 — To  check,  B.  J.  Grimes,  Supt.  Washington  County 25.00 

22— To  check,  F.  B.  Gwynn,  Supt.  Charles  County 15.00 

22— To  check,  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Supt.  Cecil  County 25.00 

22— To  check,  C.  Milton  Wright,  Supt.  Harford  County 15.00 

22 — To  check,  James  B.  Noble,  Supt.  Dorchester  County 15.00 

22 — To  check,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Supt.  Frederick  County 25.00 

29 — To  check,  Eugene  W.  Pruit,  Supt.  Somerset  County 15.00 

Nov.     1 — To  check,  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Supt.  Baltimore  County 50.00 

14— To  check,  Lettie  M.  Dent,  Supt.  St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

16— To  check,  M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Supt.  Carroll  County 25.00 

22— To   check,    Baltimore    City 25.00 

28— To  check,  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 100.00 

Dec.     1 — To  check,  Edwin  W.  Brooms,  Supt.  Montgomery  County....  30.00 

$5260.83 
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1928 

Jan.    1— To  balance  First  National  Bank $2723.79 

1— To  Mortgage,  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 3000.00 


$5723.79 
Dec.  17 — Special  Fund  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

To    Mortgage    21700—5% $1000.00 

To   Balance    Savings    Fund 364.84 

$1364.84 
Total   Assets   $7088.63 

Cr. 

1927 

Dec.    5 — By  check  Alice  Haley,  Home  Eco.  Dept $  40.00 

Dec.     5 — By  check  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Eng.  Dept 50.00 

29 — By  check  Edward  W.  Broome,  Teachers  Retirement 250.00 

Apr.     7— By  check  John  W.  Crabtree,  N.  E.  A 60.00 

7 — By  check  Hotel  Rennert,  Executive  Committee 23.10 

May  24 — By  check  Walter  H.  Davis,  exp.  proceedings 65.00 

July  10 — By  check  Democratic  Ledger 73.69 

10— By  check  Harford  Printing  Co.,  2500  proceedings 287.00 

Aug.  1 — By  check  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 4.00 

Oct.  19 — By  check  Bond  Paper  Co.,  500  Columbia  clasps 5.41 

Nov.  29— By  check  Torsch  Franz  Badge  Co.,  200  badges 20.00 

30 — By  check  R.  Berryman  Treas.,  Salary  and  Expenses 130.54 

30_By  check  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Columbia  U 300.00 

30— By  check  Ruth  L.  Hoover,  dietitian 150.00 

30 — By  check  Havre  de  Grace  Republican 15.00 

30— By  check  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Russell,  Teachers  College 325.00 

30— John  Denues  Music  Dept 60.00 

Dec.     3 — By  check  Barton,  Duer  &  Koch,  programs  orchestra 2.80 

5 — By  check  M.  Frances  Jackman,  Music  Dept 3.50 

5— By  check  Frank  R.  Blake,  Exp.  Balto.  C.  C 16.00 

5 — By  check  John  Itzel,  orchestra  45.70 

5 — By  check  Lois  H.  Meeks,  primary  Dept 11.13 

10 — By  check  Walter  H.  Davis,  salary  and  expenses 238.77 

10 — By  check  Walter  H.  Davis,  delegate  to  Washington 15.40 

10 — By  check  Democratic  Ledger,  5000  programs 295.00 
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10 — By  check  Gertrude  A.  Richards,  Home  Eco.  Dept 40.00 

10 — By  check  Lillian  Fleishman,  stenographer 10.00 


$2537.04 
Jan.    1— By  check  First  National  Bank 2723.79 


$5260.83 
Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,  Dec.  26,  1928 

To  the  President  Maryland  State  Teachers  Association 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
Treasurer,  find  the  accounts  neatly  and  accurately  kept  and  correct. 

ERNEST  J.  BECKER 
J.   WALTER   HUFFINGTON 

Auditing  Committee 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 


Mr.  C.  H.  Kopp  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  the  Association  for  1929 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Balti- 
more.   Mr.  Sylvester  was  elected. 

Mr.  Byron  J.  Grimes  nominated  Mr.  Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Cecil  County,  for  Second  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Ruhl  was  elected. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Noble  nominated  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Principal  Gwynns'  Falls 
Junior  High  Sehool,  for  Treasurer.     Dr.  Berryman  was  re-elected. 

Upon  nomination  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Boughton,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis  was  re- 
elected secretary,  and  upon  nomination  by  the  same  gentleman  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet S.  Upham,  Cumberland,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee for  the  term  1928-31. 

MISS  MARSHALL:  "Mr.  Coulbourn  and  Mr.  Ruhl,  will  you  please  con- 
duct Mr.  Sylvester  to  the  chair?" 

MR.  SYLVESTER:  "Miss  Marshall,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  highly  honored  by  being  asked  to  serve  as  president  of  your  as- 
sociation. I  deeply  appreciate  the  confidence  you  are  placing  in  me;  at  the 
same  time,  I  recognize  the  responsibilities  of  this  office.     I  note  that  the  by- 
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laws  call  for  two  items  of  special  interest.  The  first  is  that  the  president, 
at  the  next  meeting',  shall  make  an  address  and,  at  this  time,  he  shall  simply 
adjourn  the  meeting 

While  there  is  neither  a  provision  nor  time  for  many  remarks  today, 
there  are  one  or  two  points  that  I  want  to  mention.  The  first  is  that  I  hope 
some  way  may  be  found  in  which  the  date  of  this  annual  meeting  can  be  set 
at  a  time  when  it  will  be  possible  for  all  of  our  teachers  and  other  persons 
who  are  engaged  or  intersted  in  educational  work  to  attend.  I  will  say  to 
you  frankly,  and  I  believe  that  you  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  not  very  much 
credit  to  our  organization  when  we  bring  here  such  speakers  as  we  have  had 
this  time — Dr.  Snedden  and  Dr.  Russell — and  give  them  audiences  of  only 
one  or  two  hundred  people.  I  do  not  know  how  this  new  plan  can  be  worked 
out  but  it  seems  to  me  that  an  association  which  is  as  old  as  ours  and  which 
has  accomplished  so  much  good  work  in  the  interest  of  education  can  accom- 
plish that  one  thing. 

I  shall  serve  you,  my  friends  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  We  can  make 
these  meetings  a  success,  and  the  work  of  our  association  creditable  to  us 
and  valuable  to  the  entire  state  provided  you  give  to  your  president,  your 
executive  committee,  and  others  concerned,  your  whole  hearted  support.  I 
invite  you  and  your  friends  to  send  to  me  any  suggestions  that  you  or  they 
may  have  for  the  good  of  this  association.  Let  us  make  our  1929  convention 
the  best  one  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

I  now  declare  this  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die." 


DEPARTMENTS 

AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

President,  A.  A.  McBride 

Secretary,  Chas.  H.  Remsberg 

City  College,  Friday,  November  30,  1928 

"Program  of  Work  for  the  Future  Farmers  of  Maryland" — Mr.  L.  Worth- 
ington. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  initiation  ceremony  suggested 
by  Mr.  Worthington  be  used  by  the  newly  formed  organization  of  High 
School  Agricultural  Students. 

A  standing  committee  was  appointed  to  work  on  the  new  organization, 
The  Future  Farmers  of  Maryland.  President  McBride  appointed  Messrs. 
Worthington,  Tignor,  Witter,  Lighter,  Carter,  McDonald. 

The  question  of  certificates  for  club  membership  and  public  speaking 
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contest  at  College  Park  in  May  was  referred  to  the  above  named  committee. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  each  school  be  allotted  one  entrant 
in  the  Public  Speaking  contest. 

"Organization  and  Presentation  of  the  Teaching  Content  of  Farm 
Management  and  Agricultural  Economics" — Mr.  H.  A.  Remsberg. 

"The  Correction  of  a  Person's  I  Q  to  the  Vocation  Pursued" — Dr.  David 
Snedden,  Columbia  University. 

"Practical  Activities  in  Farm  Management  and  Agricultural  Economics" 
—Mr.  D.  E.  Watkins. 

"A  Method  for  Increasing  the  Effectiveness  of  Community  Activities" — 
Mr.  R.  Z.  Coblentz. 

Mr.  Blackwell  and  Dr.  Cotterman  gave  short  talks  and  participated  in 
the  discussion  of  the  various  topics. 

For  1929  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  R.  Z.  Coblentz, 
Union  Mills;  Vice-President,  D.  E.  Watkins,  Mt.  Airy;  Sec'y-Treas.,  M.  S. 
Downey,  Thurmont. 

Charles  H.  Remsberg,  Secretary 


ART  SECTION 

Baltimore  City  College,  Room  No.  339 

Friday,  November  30,  1928;  2.30  P.  M. 

Chairman — Miss  Olive  C.  Slater,  Eastern  High  School 

The  Program: 

"Vitalizing  Art  Through  History" — Miss  Lydia  E.  Spence,  Eastern  High 
School,  Baltimore. 

"Commercial  Art  Courses  in  the  Baltimore  City  College  Evening  School" 
—Harold  E.  D.  Willis,  Baltimore  City  College. 

"Rhythm  in  Design" — Miss  Zilla  Benesch,  Junior  High  School,  No.  49. 

"European  Art  Crafts" — Miss  Zillia  Benesch. 

MISS  SPENCE:  "The  art  of  any  period  or  time  can  not  be  understood 
as  an  abstraction.  To  be  fully  appreciated,  there  must  be  some  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  the  needs  of  the  period  in  which  the  art  ideas  were  ex- 
pressed. 

"Greek,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Roman,  Medieval,  Modern  Art — all  can 
be  changed  from  'art  specimens'  and  'examples,'  into  living,  breathing 
beauty  if  we  vitalize  them  with  the  magic  touch  of  understanding. 
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"But  with  all  our  knowledge,  with  all  our  efforts  in  its  special  field,  Art 
still  stands  detached  and  separate.  How  can  History  make  the  past  of  your 
art  epoch  live  again? 

"The  cave  man's  painted  buffalo  with  its  beginnings  of  perspective  is  a 
mere  curiosity  until  we  know  and  love  the  story  of  primitive  man  and  some- 
thing of  the  way  he  solved  his  problem.  The  richness  of  the  Medieval  church 
building,  the  beauty  of  the  composite  architecture  which  marked  the  Ren- 
aissance, and  the  riot  of  color  and  fancy  which  was  the  age  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  all  need  for  their  understanding  enjoyment  a  knowledge  of  the 
forces  and  the  facts  which  shaped  men's  destinies  in  these  great  periods  of 
History  and  of  Art.  We  need  this  knowledge  for  ourselves;  we  need  it  to 
open  up  highways  for  thought,  for  appreciation,  and  most  of  all,  expression 
in  others. 

"Our  generation  has  wrested  from  hidden  tomb  and  buried  temple,  from 
lofty  mountain  top  and  alluvial  plain,  the  long  lost  art  treasures  of  the  ages. 
A  sympathetic  understanding  can  make  us  appreciate  the  art  and  the  archi- 
tecture, the  poetry  and  the  drama  that  flowered  in  such  eras  long  ago.  The 
school  of  Sappho  and  the  art  of  Lesbos,  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  the 
drama  of  Euripides,  the  art  and  philosophy  of  Athens  and  the  Aegean,  were 
more  than  poetry  and  philosophy,  sculpture  and  painting;  they  were  the  ex- 
pression of  a  national  and  a  political  ideal.  Athenian  art  was  great  because 
Greek  wealth  was  poured  out  for  the  beautification  of  Athens.  Greek  wealth 
poured  into  Athens  because  the  politician  statesmen-artists  of  Athens  so 
manoeuvred  and  so  decreed. 

"We  lay  much  stress  upon  form  and  ornament,  and  analyze  its  spacing 
and  its  placing,  its  repetition  and  relief.  How  long  do  we  pause  in  our 
analysis  to  pay  the  sea  its  proper  tribute  in  our  study  of  Minoan,  Cretan 
art?  How  much  do  we  credit  the  'River'  theme,  in  life  and  plant,  in  ancient 
Egyptian  art  expression?  How  often  do  we  pause  to  let  sink  in  the  reasons 
for  the  bulk  and  line,  the  curving  arch  and  wide-flung  circle  in  which  the 
Roman  perpetuated  his  ideals?  There  are  vital  reasons  for  the  pylons  of 
Karnak,  for  the  columns  of  Rome,  for  the  soaring  steeples  and  vaulted  arch- 
es of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  that  knowledge,  the  Column  of  Trajan  and  the 
Colosseum  at  Nimes,  the  exquisite  family  portraiture  of  Roman  times,  all 
come  to  life  again.  Each  held  a  fulfilled  art  purpose  for  its  time.  To  be  real 
and  not  stone  curios,  each  must  be  re-animated  once  more  by  its  old  vitality, 
the  vitality  of  purpose  and  of  need.  To  give  Art  its  due,  to  make  it  part  of 
our  lives  as  in  the  great  Art  Eras  of  the  past,  we  must  get  from  history  the 
things  which  made  art  real  and  vital  then.  These  things  and  these  alone 
can  make  it  real  and  vital  now. 

"Never  was  an  age  so  rich  in  stimulating  historical  materials  as  the 
present.     The   screen  and   the   movies   are   well   nigh   perfect   for   our   use. 
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We  have  lantern  slides,  the  radio,  the  colorful  and  accurate  reproductions 
in  magazine  and  newspaper,  and  advertising  that  calls  up  all  the  past. 
Victrola  records  bring  us  all  the  spirit  of  a  period  or  an  event  registered  in 
the  art  of  a  song.  The  persistence  of  an  age  comes  to  our  consciousness  to- 
day in  the  Hymn  of  Charlemagne  (Crusader's  Hymn);  the  War  Song  of  the 
Normans;  the  Spirit  of  the  Troubadors  in  the  Aubade  Provencale;  and  the 
Chanson  of  Louis  XIII  and  Pavannes.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  vitalizing  in- 
fluences we  may  bring  to  bear  upon  the  life  of  a  time  and  upon  the  Art  which 
is  the  spirit  of  an  age.     This  takes  time  and  money  and  devotion. 

"To  do  this  kind  of  work  effectively,  we  need  a  laboratory  setting.  It  is 
laboratory  work,  not  scenery  to  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  carried  around 
under  one's  arm  from  classroom  to  classroom.  Atmosphere  can  not  be  so 
transported.  Whether  Art  or  History  the  place  or  setting  in  which  the 
spirit  and  the  vitality  of  any  group  or  time  or  subject  has  been  lovingly  as- 
sembled should,  be  sacred  to  that  spirit,  else  the  very  vitality  we  are  trying 
to  develop  becomes  an  inhuman,  exhausting  drain  upon  the  strength  and  the 
vitality  of  the  teacher. 

"We  have  been  talking  in  terms  of  great  epochs  and  great  art,  racial  and 
national.  There  are  the  smaller  groups  and  art  reactions  of  people,  place 
and  school.  Hogarth  came  and  worked  and  gave  his  art  to  his  time.  What 
was  his  time?  What  makes  'Marriage  a  la  Mode'  the  keen  satire  it  was  felt 
to  be?  What  makes  it  understandable  today?  What  holds  you  today  in 
Dore's  etching  of  'Police  Awakening  a  London  Slum?'  Why  did  it  make  its 
appeal  to  Dore?  What  has  a  collection  of  the  work  of  early  English  water 
colorists  to  do  with  that  countryside  and  its  history?  What  has  the  history 
of  that  countryside  to  do  with  the  great  flowering  of  English  landscape  work 
in  the  nineteenth  century?  These  are  questions  which,  answered  through 
history,  give  vitality  to  art. 

"In  the  fields  of  the  allied  arts,  of  furniture  and  fabrics  of  tapestry  and 
tools,  of  ceramics  and  gems  and  metal  the  beauty  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 
eye  of  the  beholder;  but  the  love  and  interest  and  respect  for  something  fine 
and  true,  and  of  different  standard  from  one's  own,  all  this  and  the  vitality 
which  it  gives  must  come  from  an  understanding  in  some  sense,  at  least,  of 
that  subject  and  its  place  in  history. 

"Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  history  has  to  offer  Art  in  vitality  and  significance  can  be  found 
than  in  the  example  of  the  use  of  the  American  eagle  as  an  insistent  decora- 
tive note  in  early  American  Art.  In  both  style  and  decoration,  it  belongs  to 
a  period  when  the  dominance  of  the  central  government  had  to  make  itself 
felt  in  order  to  be  respected.  The  government  was  a  nebulous  thing  per- 
haps, in  the  minds  of  many.  Just  emerging  into  the  Napoleonic 
Age,  when  the  Eagle  stood,  par  excellence,  for  central  power,  there  was  also 
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to  be  reckoned  with,  a  carried-on  and  carried-over  tradition  of  the  conquering 
Roman  Eagle.  So  the  American  Eagle  came  to  stand  for  the  power  and 
the  glory  of  the  new  and  sometimes  'wobbly'  United  States  of  America;  and 
a  new  era  had  been  given  its  art  sign  and  symbol.  At  banquet  and  dinner, 
official,  diplomatic,  commercial,  along  with  toasts  to  the  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  always  the  toast  to  the  Federal  Eagle. 
And  so  on  frames  and  furniture,  on  clocks  and  punch  bowls  on  table  linen  and 
towering  monument,  the  Federal  Eagle  soared  and  screamed  defiance  to  his 
foes.  And  all  this  lies  behind  the  federal  period  in  American  Arts  and 
Decoration,  a  knowledge  that  helps  to  make,  I  think,  the  Golden  Eagle  on  a 
circular  mirror  more  significant;  and,  the  Baltimore  Battle  Monument  more 
admired  perhaps  and  more  intelligible. 

"The  central  thought,  the  motivating  idea  of  a  period  is  always  expressed 
in  art,  either  in  the  period  or  after.  Capture  this  motivating  idea,  create — 
no  matter  how  simply,  its  stimulating  environment,  and — the  business  is  done. 
Done,  that  is  unless  you  have  to  measure  it;  then,  I  am  not  so  sure,  unless 
your  unit  of  measure  is  also  a  unit  of  understanding.  In  Art,  returns,  like 
those  of  history,  do  not  express  themselves  in  terms  of  immediacy.  Art  sel- 
dom achieves  on  schedule  time.  Art  unfolds,  art  flowers,  are  expresses,  art 
endures. 

"I  am  thinking  of  a  history  problem,  a  project  dealing  with  the  time  of 
the  Tudors  and  its  great  high  tide  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  Expressed  in  some 
such  terms  as  'The  Tudors  and  English  Sea  Power,'  it  depended  for  its  vital- 
ity largely  upon  art,  in  its  wider  as  well  as  its  more  restricted  sense.  The 
art,  the  architecture,  public  and  domestic;  the  distinctive  dress  and  furnish- 
ings of  the  times;  the  literature,  the  adventure;  the  beginning  science  of  a  new 
inductive  exploratory  epoch,  all  found  their  natural  expression  in  the  art  of 
the  great  portrait  painters  of  the  age.  The  masterly  touch  of  Holbein  for 
instance  makes  the  personalities  of  the  period  actually  live.  Looking  at  them 
you  understand  the  great,  deep  forces  of  the  times,  working  inevitably,  like 
the  destiny  they  determine.  Dealing  with  art  in  this  way,  the  problem  and 
its  solution  became  a  work  of  art  itself,  by  working  through  without  an 
anachronism,  either  in  illustration  or  design.  The  Art  'soaked  in,"  through 
illustration  print,  Victrola  record,  moving  picture,  ornament,  architecture, 
poetry,  portraiture,  and  design;  and  always  with  adventure,  grave  and  gay, 
on  land  and  sea  running  like  a  golden  thread  through  it  all.  With  things 
such  as  these  for  tools,  we  found  that  we  had  captured  all  the  history  and 
the  spirit  of  Tudor  times;  and  some  prints  in  sanguine  of  Holbein's  magic 
portraits  made  the  most  vital  contacts  of  the  entire  study.  Here  in  truth 
were  the  great  doers  of  deeds  in  Tudor  times  and  they  made  all  the  other 
things  as  life — like  as  they. 

"If  we  were  brave  enough  to  insist,  from  the  teaching  and  learning 
point  of  view,  upon  less  analysis  and  more  synthesis;  less  attention  to  details 
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of  construction,  too  close  scrutiny  of  form  and  technique;  and  more  upon  ab- 
sorption in  the  underlying  beauty  and  joy  of  art  and  history,  understanding 
and  achievement  in  both  preparing  audience  and  prospective  artists  would 
flower  almost  over  night.  If  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  cut  down  some- 
what, the  study  of  theoretical  perfections  and  imperfections  and  to  substi- 
tute more  and  better  feeling  and  understanding  of  the  people  and  the  era 
and  the  thought  that  produced  the  art,  the  whole  realm  of  Art  would  unfold 
before  us.  The  student  as  well  as  the  art  lover  would  once  more  learn  to 
speak  the  truth,  no  matter  how  crudely,  in  appreciation  and  expression  and 
art  and  life  might  both  become  what  they  were  meant  to  be: — an  ardent  ex- 
pression of  freedom  and  of  joy  for  in  some  such  way  as  this,  and  in  somei 
such  way  only,  will  we  come  to  understand  and  love  all  art." 

Mr.  Willis'  exposition  on  "Commercial  Art  Courses  in  the  Evening 
School  of  the  Baltimore  City  College"  showed  the  vocational  opportunities 
possible  in  such  work.  Mr.  Willis  not  only  explained  in  detail  his  out- 
lines in  Commercial  Art,  which  will  appear  in  the  syllabus  of  courses  of  art 
study  for  senior  high  schools,  but  he  also  gave  many  interesting  and  humor- 
ous sidelights  on  the  avocational  side  of  the  work.  Mr.  Willis  illustrated  his 
exposition  with  many  beautiful  compositions  made  by  his  pupils  in  Adver- 
tising Art. 

Miss  Benesch  gave  a  demonstration  lesson  showing  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  highly  original  designs  without  the  use  of  cribbing  professional 
material.  No  illustrative  materal  was  used  except  Victrola  records  which 
were  intended  to  stimulate  the  children's  imagination.  The  astonishing  va- 
riety shown  in  the  designs  suggested  the  highly  important  significance  of  this 
type  of  exercise  in  making  children  understand  that  they  do  not  need  models 
to  copy;  but  that  they  are  able  to  produce  beautiful  patterns  through  musi- 
cal suggestion. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  speakers,  Miss  Benesch  graciously 
consented  to  show  her  collection  of  Art  Crafts  which  she  obtained  on  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Europe.     The  exhibits  included  the  following: 

Wooden  boxes,  painted  designs  on  wood,  from  Prague;  carved  designs  in 
wood,  Switzerland;  hand  beaten  metal  nailed  on  wooden  frame,  Prague;  lac- 
quered ware  from  Burma;  brass  boxes  from  Holland;  leather  boxes  from 
Italy. 

Porcelain,  vases  and  boxes  from  Germany  and  Italy. 

Jewelry,  necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings  and  pins  from  Hungary,  Italy, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Textile  and  laces,  printed  scarfs,  Holland,  Czechoslovakia;  designs  wov- 
en in  Holland  and  Italy;  peasant  embroidery,  Hungary  and  Italy;  lace  doil- 
ies with  petit  point  centers,  Germany. 

Leather  book  covers,  Italy. 
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The  collection  was  well  chosen  to  express  taste  and  national  character- 
istics in  art  crafts,  and  will  prove  suggestive  to  those  planning  to  obtain  il- 
lustrative materials  for  courses  in  Industrial  Art. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  Mr.  Harold  E.  D.  Willis  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Art  Section  for  1929. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION 

Chairman,  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Secretary,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

The  program  presented  at  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  on 
November  30,  1928  at  the  Baltimore  City  College,  under  the  Classical  Section 
and  at  which  the  President  of  the  Classical  Club,  Dr.  Wilfred  P.  Mustard, 
presided,  was  unusually  interesting.  After  calling  the  meeting  to  order  Dr. 
Mustard  announced  that  reading  circles  would  be  formed  of  those  interested 
to  review  the  works  of  Virgil  in  honor  of  his  two  thousandth  birthday,  which 
will  occur  in  1930,  this  course  lasting  over  a  period  of  two  years.  Miss 
Margaret  Englar  of  the  Western  High  School  is  chairman  for  Maryland.  Dr. 
Mustard  then  announced  the  speakers  and  their  subjects: 

Dr.  Richard  Gummere  of  the  Penn  Charter  School  of  Philadelphia — 
"Apollo  on  Chestnut  Street." 

Miss  Mary  B.  Rockwood  of  the  Western  High  School,  Baltimore — "Per- 
ennials." 

Mr.  Kuller  of  Friends'  School,  Baltimore — "The  Teaching  of  Ancient  His- 
tory in  High  Schools." 

Dr.  Gummere  spoke  of  Philadelphia  as  the  center  of  classical  culture 
during  the  colonial  period.  Many  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were  in 
America  and  in  many  cases  their  sons  were  sent  to  England  to  be  educated. 
In  1800,  twenty-four  colleges  were  founded  in  the  colonies.  At  Harvard  and 
Yale  much  Latin  was  taught.  Increase  Mather  was  quoted  as  being  a  re- 
markable scholar;  Penn  used  Biblical  and  classical  illusions  in  refuting  those 
who  argued  against  him.  Franklin  drew  much  from  translation  if  not  from 
the  original.  In  short,  Dr.  Gummere  proved  that  the  great  men  of  Colonial 
Times,  those  who  influenced  much  the  destiny  of  our  country,  Samuel  Adams, 
Penn,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  the  Mathers  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
were  great  students  of  the  classics. 

In  a  most  sprightly  and  interesting  paper,  Miss  Rockwood  discussed  the 
education  of  a  child  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  that  Spanish  provincial, 
Quintilian.  According  to  Quintilian,  the  education  of  a  child  should  begin 
in  the  cradle.     Study  should  be  made  play  and  prizes  should  be  offered.     A 
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child  should  be  trained  according  to  the  trend  of  his  mind.  The  best  teachers 
should  be  given  to  beginners.  If  the  child  does  not  do  well,  blame  the 
teacher. 

In  order  to  have  good  results  in  the  teaching  of  Ancient  History,  Mr. 
Kuller  showed  that  there  must  be  good  equipment.  Each  pupil  should  have  a 
good  text  book  and  others  should  be  available.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
teacher,  who  must  also  be  well  equipped,  to  have  interesting  material.  Bi- 
ographical articles,  lantern  slides  and  maps  add  great  interest. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Kuller's  paper,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

HATTIE  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary 


COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

NO  REPORT 


Minutes  of  The 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Of  Maryland 

November  30th,  1928 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Mary- 
land in  conjunction  with  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
on  this  date  at  the  Baltimore  City  College.  Miss  M.  Caroline  Coe  presided. 
The  speaker  for  this  meeting  was  Miss  Dawes,  of  the  Consumers'  League  who 
spoke  on  "Industrial  Conditions  in  Baltimore  Effecting  Junior  Workers." 
Miss  Stoll,  Counselor  at  Gwynns  Falls  Park  Junior  High  School  gave  a  report 
on  withdrawals  from  three  Junior  High  Schools  in  Baltimore.  Miss  Belt, 
Counselor  of  the  School  Place  Bureau,  read  a  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  date. 

The  regular  business  meeting  followed.  Minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  read  and  approved.  Miss  Buchwald  gave  a  report  of  the  Publicity 
committee  covering  the  radio  talks  on  Guidance  which  were  given  over  Sta- 
tion WBAL.  A  report  of  the  program  committee  setting  forth  future  plans 
was  read.  The  meeting  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  "A  Plan  for  a  Schol- 
arship Fund  for  Pupils  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  the  Voca- 
tional schools  of  Baltimore"  which  was  adopted.  The  meeting  voted  in  favor 
of  affiliation  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  with  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Miss 
M.  Caroline  Coe,  Vocational  Counselor,  Gwynns  Falls     Park     Junior  High 
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School;  Vice-president,  Dr.  Marvin  J.  Andrews,  School  of  Pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;   Secretary,  Miss  Grace  C.  Grove,  Vocational  Counselor, 
Edgar  Allen  Poe  Junior  High  School;  Treasurer,  Miss  Lorle  Corbitt,  Vocation- 
al Counselor,  Florence  Nightingale  Junior  High  School. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  C.  GROVE,  Secretary 


ENGLISH  SECTION 


English  teachers  met  with  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  in 
conference  at  Southern  Hotel,  Baltimore,  November  30  and  December  1st. 


GEOGRAPHY  SECTION 

NO  REPORT 


GRAMMAR  SECTION 

Friday,  November  30,  1928—2  P.  M. 

Chairman — Miss  Mary  Kemp,  Upper  Marlboro 

Secretary,  Miss  Loretto  McGeady,  Cumberland 

The  meeting  of  the  Grammar  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  Friday  afternoon,  November  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
twenty  eight,  at  two  o'clock,  at  the  City  College,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  Miss  Mary  Kemp,  chairman.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

A  program,  based  on  "Studies  That  Make  for  Social  Control"  was  en- 
joyed by  a  group  of  about  fifty  members.  Miss  Gray  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Frostburg,  Maryland,  opened  the  discussion  with  an  exhibit  of  work 
done  in  the  practice  centers  of  the  Normal  School.  In  her  discussion  Miss 
Gray  traced  the  interrelation  between  the  specimens  exhibited  and  the  cur- 
riculum.    She  said  in  part: 

"It  is  rarely  that  we  find  an  industrial  product,  no  matter  what  its  use, 
its  place  or  the  nature  of  it  in  its  raw  state  in  color,  or  form  or  both.  Am 
appeal  is  made  to  our  sense  of  beauty  as  well  as  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
article  whether  in  household  furnishing,  clothing,  books,  or  what.  The  pro- 
ducer of  any  of  these  industrial  articles  realizes  his  responsibility  to  market 
his  goods  advantageously,  therefore,  he  finds  it  important  and  valuable  to 
make  them  as  attractive  to  the  eye,  as  well  as,  efficient  in  meeting  the  useful 
purpose  served  by  it.     In  so  doing,  employ  art  principles. 
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"Of  course,  we  do  not  expect  to  make  producers  of  our  children,  but  all 
of  them  are  consumers.  As  consumers  they  place  demands  upon  need  for 
food,  clothing,  furniture,  books,  utensils.  They  have  the  problem  of  select- 
ing and  using  clothing.  Most  children  have  opportunities  for  choice  with 
reference  to  books,  some  furniture,  etc.,  and,  the  duty  which  this  situation 
imposes  upon  the  school  is  to  cultivate  as  much  as  possible  a  liking  for  the 
things  which  are  most  beautiful  in  color  harmony,  lines,  etc.,  and  to  develop 
a  basis  for  selective  judgment  through  simple  art  principles  as,  form,  color, 
line,  proportion  and  arrangement  as  these  apply  to  industrial  products. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  these  controls  functioning 
than  through  experience  in  doing.  Are  children  who  naturally  love  to  express 
themselves  in  paint  and  pencil  and  clay  given  freedom  to  do  so?  Children 
should  be  set  free  for  constructive  activities  and  encouraged  to  produce  as 
many  objects  of  interest  from  studies  as  they  can  find  equipment  in  tools  and 
materials  to  shape. 

"Industrial  arts  units  take  place  side  by  side  with  geography,  history  and 
science  as  well  as  a  tie  up  with  language  and  reading.  In  geography  prob- 
lems relate  to  sources  of  supplies  the  centers  of  production  and  manufacture 
of  commodities,  the  markets  of  surplus  supplies  and  trade  routes  for  pro- 
ducts. All  lead  to  subject  matter  of  industrial  geography.  These  problems 
should  be  means  of  initiating  selected  subject  matter — where  conditions  and 
controls  are  concerned  and  will  do  more  in  explaining  facts  and  conditions 
found  in  industries  will  enrich  and  vitalize  the  subject. 

"This  type  of  art  education  stimulates  curiosity,  challenges  inquiry  and 
will  inspire  ch.  to  carry  on  investigation,  discussion  and  experiments  with 
intent  of  helping  to  solve  some  problems  with  which  they  are  faced. 

"We  hope  to  help  them  in  independent  thinking,  feel,  appreciate  and  grow  in 
life  situations — To  strengthen  the  imagination  and  creative  ability,  co-opera- 
tive spirit  and  sympathy  attitude  toward  the  co-worker. 

"We  hope  to  make  art  such  a  vital  factor  in  child's  life  in  school  at  home 
and  in  the  community.  In  order  that  these  things  may  be  established  in  life 
of  ch.  let  us  as  teachers  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of  materials  and 
tools.  Encourage  their  ideas,  offer  suggestions,  in  every  possible  way  and 
through  every  means  plant  beauty  of  form,  color  and  line  in  minds  of  our 
future  citizens." 

Miss  DeVore,  Helping  Teacher,  Carroll  county,  Maryland,  in  her  discus- 
sion of  "Recreatory  Reading"  also  exhibited  children's  work  to  illustrate  the 
following  main  points: 

"It  seems  futile,  even  harmful,  to  train  pupils  in  the  process  of  reading 
without  making  sure  that  they  will  continue  to  read  throughout  life,  and 
that  the  reading  materials  will  be  of  a  type  to  give  them  a  proper  participa- 
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tion  in  the  life  around  them;  will  elevate  their  thoughts;  and  will  enable; 
them  really  to  live. 

"Our  problem,  then,  is  to  develop  through  instruction  the  attitudes,  pre- 
judices and  tastes  for  the  best  of  literature  and  for  the  true  pictures  of  life 
as  they  are  presented  in  worth  while  books  and  magazines,  and  to  develop  the 
ability,  the  disposition  and  the  habit  of  diversified  reading  as  a  means  of  in- 
direct observation  of  life. 

"Provide  time  for  class  enjoyment  of  books  and  stories  read.  The  lib- 
rary period  makes  possible  a  sharing  of  fun.  This  period  is  known  under 
various  names:  Library  Hour,  Story  Hour,  Book  Club,  Fun  Club,  Reading 
for  Fun  Club,  and  admits  of  much  varying  in  the  manner  of  conducting. 

"In  some  cases  there  is  a  pupil  organization.  A  chairman,  secretary 
and  treasurer  are  elected.  Each  is  responsible  for  his  respective  duties.  A 
program  committee  is  appointed.  In  the  meetings  the  pupils  sell  their  books. 
Interesting  incidents  are  selected  from  the  book  or  story  read.  Just  enough 
is  told  to  awaken  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors.  Sometimes  a  brief 
summary  of  the  plot  is  given;  sometimes  favorite  paragraphs  or  lines  are 
read;  sometimes  the  characters  are  introduced,  sometimes  illustrations  are 
shown,  and  brief  comments  are  made  about  them.  An  organized  group  is 
not  necessary.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this  work  be  informal.  Encourage 
natural  reactions.  Avoid  stereotyped  formal  comments  and  reports.  Make 
the  situation  natural.  The  teacher  should  be  one  of  the  group — an  interested, 
helpful,  co-operative  auditor. 

"The  work  of  this  hour  may  vary.  Besides  selling  stories  the  pupils 
may 

(1)  find  selections  for  a  special  occasion — a  Christmas  program. 

(2)  study  the  make  up  of  a  book. 

(3)  give  oral  reports  which  would  call  for  an  evaluation  of  their  read- 
ing for  a  month  or  a  longer  period — "The  Best  Book  that  I  have  Read  this 
month  and  Why  I  Consider  It  So." 

(4)  dramatize  portions  of  a  story  or  a  whole  story. 

(5)  read  silently  stories  selected  by  them. 

(6)  discuss  a  book  which  all  have  read. 

(7)  study  and  enjoy  juvenile  magazines  such  as  John  Martin's  Book, 
little  books,  child  life. 

"The  following  suggest  some  activities  which  may  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  recreatory  reading:  (1)  making  of  illustrations;  (2)  the  writing 
of  original  poetry;  (3)  the  writing  of  plays;  (4)  the  making  of  a  movie  or 
a  puppet  show;  (5)  the  making  of  book  ads. 
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"Many  books  suggest  further  activity  for  individuals: 

"Heidi — collecting  of  pictures  of  Switzerland. 

"Akimakoo — collecting  of  pictures  of  Africa. 

"Just  so  stories — learning  of  other  books  by  Kipling. 

"The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils — getting  facts  about  Sweden. 

"Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer — other  books  written  by  Twain;  story  of 
his  life  (Snell's;  Boys  Who  Become  Famous;  Paines;  The  Boys  Life  of  Mark 
Twain). 

"These  activities  illustrate  what  pupils  may  voluntarily  do;  not  what 
they  should  be  required  to  do. 

Quick,  effective  means  of  checking  should  be  provided.  Written  checks 
such  as  the  following  are  used: 

"(1)  Book  reports  or  reviews. 

"(2)  Annotated  cards. 

"(3)  Brief  quizzes  for  careless  or  poor  readers. 

"(4)  True,  false;  multiple  choice,  and  completion  tests  covering  many 
books,  or  one  book. 

"(5)  Individual  records  requiring  title,  author,  date,  kind  of  books,  what 
the  story  is  about;  why  the  book  is  liked  or  not  liked. 

"(6)  Illustrations — favorite  portion;  most  exciting  part,  etc. 

"(7)  A  series  of  pictures  to  tell  the  story.  With  small  groups  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  considerable  checking  orally.  Discuss  with  the  pupil  the  book  he 
has  finished.  What  kind  of  a  story  is  it?  What  is  the  story  about?  What 
part  did  you  like  best? 

"Surround  the  pupils  with  good  books  and  magazines.  Arouse  an  inter- 
est in  reading.  Cultivate  the  reading  habit.  Give  the  pupils  such  frequent 
pleasant  experiences  with  books  that  they  will  form  the  habit  of  reaching 
out  for  similar  recreational  experiences  when  they  leave  us." 

Miss  Compton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegany  county, 
described  the  work  in  music  appreciation  as  carried  on  in  Allegany  county. 
She  outlined  the  organization,  telling  of  the  work  of  the  special  music 
teachers  in  the  graded  and  high  schools,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  Music 
Festival,  which  is  held  during  Music  Week  each  year.  These  festivals  are 
free  to  patrons  and  to  those  children  who  receive  the  music  award  for  their 
grade.  To  receive  this  award  a  child  must  recognize,  when  played,  twenty 
records,  the  name  of  the  selection  with  the  composer's  name  and  nationality. 
Miss  Compton  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  while  this  bare  knowledge  on  the  child's 
part  could  mean  but  little  real  appreciation  of  the  selection  played,  the  aim 
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in  teaching  the  selection  and  the  methods  used  in  developing  it  were  such 
as  to  attempt  to  give  the  child  a  deep  and  lasting  appreciation  of  the  music 
itself,  the  story  connected  with  a  particular  musical  number,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  composer  that  would  add  to  the  child's  musical  education.  The 
program  of  the  festival  itself  called  for  the  participation  of  many  children — 
choruses,  glee  clubs,  toy  orchestras,  elementary,  Junior  High  and  Senior 
High  orchestras,  operettas,  and  interpretation  of  records  enjoyed  during  the 
year.  These  festivals  were  held  in  six  of  the  school  centers  outside  of  Cum- 
berland the  largest  school  auditoriums  being  filled  to  capacity.  In  Cumber- 
land, as  no  school  auditorium  was  large  enough,  a  theatre  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  was  used  on  three  afternoons,  one  for  the  fifth 
grade  program,  one  for  the  sixth  and  one  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  This  record  attendance  of  appreciative  audiences  testified  the  in- 
terest of  the  patrons  and  the  high  order  of  the  programs  themselves. 

Following  the  program  a  brief  business  meeting  was  held  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Miss  Ruth  DeVore,  of  Westminster,  as  chairman,  and  Miss 
Bessie  M.  Brown,  of  Frederick,  as  secretary. 


HISTORY  SECTION 

NO  REPORT 

HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

November  30,  1928 

The  Home  Economics  section  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  with  two 
inspiring  speakers  on  the  program.  Miss  Virginia  M.  Alexander,  Associate 
Professor  in  Costume  Economics,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, gave  an  instructive  talk  on  "Art  in  Home  Economics,"  outlining  the 
points  for  emphasis  in  the  teaching  of  clothing  and  home  decoration.  She 
urged  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  art  be  presented  to  high  school  girls 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  study  be  very  interesting  and  vital  and  will  become 
part  of  their  daily  living. 

Miss  Marian  Stephenson,  Director  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
Cheney  Silk  Company,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  "Art  Trends  in  Styles." 
She  developed  her  subject  by  the  use  of  French  sketches,  colored  fashion 
plates,  and  a  large  variety  of  samples  of  the  new  silk  materials.  Miss 
Stephenson  had  recently  returned  from  France  and  gave  entertaining  ac- 
counts of  how  styles  develop  there,  how  designers  create  their  products  to 
meet  demands,  and  many  interesting  personal  observations. 

A  short  business  session  followed,  at  which  the  report  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  meeting  in  June  in  Des  Moines  was  reported.     The  resigna- 
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tion  of  Miss  Rowena  Holdren  was  read  and  accepted  with  regrets  and  an 
appreciation  of  her  constructive  work  as  president  was  expressed  by  Miss 
Mary  Faulkner;  Dean  Marie  Mount  of  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  hold 
the  spring  meeting  at  College  Park.     Meeting  adjourned. 

ELIZABETH   AMERY,    Secretary 

EDNA  ENGLE,  President 


INDUSTRIAL  SECTION 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.20  P.  M.  on  Friday,  November 
30th,  1928,  in  Room  132,  Baltimore  City  College,  Mr.  Millard  C.  Kent,  pre- 
siding. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  year's  work  and  then  called 
for  the  secretary's  report. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  read  and  accepted  without  change. 

The  President  in  introducing  the  following  speakers,  stated  he  was  very 
sorry  that  Mr.  Charles  R.  Allen,  Editor  and  Educational  Consultant  for  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  had 
provided  a  very  able  substitute,  in  Mr.  F.  Cushman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Cushman,  started  by  apologizing  for  his  inability  to  take  Mr.  Allen's 
place  but  would  try  to  do  his  best  and  by  the  time  he  finished  Mr.  Allen  cer- 
tainly must  be  a  wonder,  if  he  could  be  any  more  interesting.  His  subject 
was  "The  Difference  between  Vocational  Education  and  Industrial  Arts." 

The  second  speaker  was  Mr.  William  K.  Yocum,  Industrial  Department, 
Forest  Park  High  School,  and  his  subject,  "Changing  Industry  and  Vocational 
Education,"  which  certainly  was  a  credit  to  the  speaker. 

The  third  speaker  was  Mr.  E.  D.  Huyett,  Head  of  Industrial  Department, 
Hagerstown  High  School,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  his  subject,  "The  Results 
of  Vocational  Education  in  his  School,"  proved  the  Hagerstown  High  School 
a  successful  Vocational  School. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  followed  in  which  Mr.  William  K.  Yocum 
was  elected  President.  Mr.  Millard  C.  Kent,  was  elected  Vice-president. 
Mr.  Hugh  Wilson  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Number  present  31. 

Balance  in  hand  at  end  of  year  1928— $22.00. 

HUGH  WILSON,  Secretary 
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LIBRARY  SECTION 

The  Library  Conference  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Com- 
mission was  held  in  the  Baltimore  City  College,  Friday,  30  November,  1928, 
Dr.  Apple  presiding. 

The  program  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  matters  pertaining  to  Mary- 
land Library  affairs  and  was  of  unusual  interest.  The  main  address,  entitled 
"Books,"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  George  Dobbins  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
the  Enoch  Pratt,  and  was  a  literary  gem  of  charm  and  originality. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  Librarian  of  the  Pratt,  gave  a  most  enlightening 
and  interesting  account  of  the  prospective  arrangement  of  the  new  Pratt, 
in  whose  development  he  has  been  and  is,  the  major  spirit. 

Miss  Adelene  J.  Pratt,  the  Library  Director  of  the  Library  Commis- 
sion, gave  an  encouraging  report  of  the  Library  outlook  in  Maryland. 

The  pioneer  workers  in  Harford  and  Talbot  counties  are  Mrs.  Otho  S. 
Lee  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Walker,  who  gave  profitable  addresses  on  the  means  they 
have  found  effective  in  accomplishing  results. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  Library  situation 
in  this  State. 

CHARLOTTE  NEWELL 
(The  Library  Commission  does  not  elect  officers  at  this  time). 


REPORT  OF  MUSIC  SECTION  MEETING 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE— November  30,  1928 

The  Music  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
Friday  afternoon,  November  30,  1928,  at  two  o'clock,  Miss  M.  Frances 
Jackman  presiding. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music,  spoke  on  "The  Value 
of  Song  Slides."  Mr.  Gibson  said  that  the  main  value  of  the  slide  was  to 
strengthen  the  appeal  to  the  hearing  sense  by  the  visual  impression,  and 
he  demonstrated  this  by  using  the  song  slides,  "Now  the  Day  is  Over,"  "Ques- 
tions," and  "Sweet  and  Low."  This  illustrated  that  song  slides  were  a  great 
help  in  centering  the  attention  of  the  hearing  and  seeing  senses. 

Mr.  John  Denues,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Baltimore,  gave  us  an 
enlightening  talk  in  which  he  drew  a  contrast  between  the  old  type  of  school 
music  methods  and  those  of  the  present  day,  as  follows: 
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MISS  EDNA  M.  MARSHALL 
PRESIDENT 


"THE  BEGINNING  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"I — Chief  Objective:  That  every  child  shall  be  taught  to  sing  (produce 
music). 

"II — Method:  To  be  accomplished  largely  through  sight-singing. 

"PRESENT  DAY  MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

"I — Chief  Objective:  That  every  child  shall  become  an  intelligent  listener. 

"II — Method:  To  learn  music  by  experiencing  music. 

"In  comparing  the  foregoing  statements,  the  most  outstanding  thought 
involved  is,  whether  any  progress  has  been  made.  The  chief  objective  and 
method  of  the  beginnings  of  music  education  followed  the  accepted  education- 
al philosophy  of  the  day.  Formal  presentation,  drill  and  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  subject  were  considered  the  high  points  of  procedure.  In  develop- 
ing sight-singing  it  was  considered  necessary  that  everyone  should  thor- 
oughly understand  notational  facts  before  any  attempt  at  singing  should  be 
made. 

"That  children  were  singing  many  songs  without  this  knowledge  of  no- 
tational facts  was  entirely  overlooked.  That  children  should  learn  the  no- 
tational facts  through  using  them  was  never  dreamed  of. 

"Happily  a  new  philosophy  of  education  has  come  into  being,  providing 
an  understanding  of  the  child,  an  amazingly  interesting  line  of  procedure  and 
wealth  of  subject  matter  which  at  first  consideration  is  overwhelming. 

"The  center  of  all  modern  educational  progress  is  the  child.  (Formerly 
it  was  the  subject).  Now  our  objective  is  largely  to  'fit  the  child  for  the 
needs  of  life.'  In  music  we  find  that  a  vast  number  of  the  children  are  to  be- 
come listeners  and  not  primarily  producers  of  music.  Therefore  special  at- 
tention is  given  to  developing  the  listening  ability  of  the  children,  which  in- 
volves not  only  the  ability  to  listen  quietly  to  musical  performance,  but  to 
interpret  and  recreate  music  to  which  they  are  listening.  Through  listen- 
ing to  the  performance  of  music  and  by  the  pupil's  recreation  of  music  we 
now  arrive  at  the  interpretation  of  symbols  (music  notation)  in  a  manner  as 
thrilling  as  a  great  adventure. 

"To  produce  music  is  an  essential  part  of  present  day  methods  and  ample 
provision  should  be  made  for  singing,  playing  and  writing  music.  But  all 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  development  of  good  listeners. 

"The  fundamental  principle  governing  method  in  modern  music  educa- 
tion, as  I  take  it,  is  that  children  shall  learn  music  by  experiencing  music." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr.  Gibson  told  us  that  we  appreciate 
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music  through  hearing  it,  and  that  the  more  the  sense  of  hearing  is  used  the 
finer  and  more  discriminating  it  becomes. 

Mr.  Denues  continued  his  talk  and  further  proved  the  value  of  the  song 
slides  when  he  presented  from  the  slide,  themes  of  B  minor  Symphony — 
Schubert.  In  this  slide  the  power  of  expression  was  increased  because  of 
the  ability  to  watch  the  themes  while  the  symphony  was  played. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  meeting  of  the  Music  Section 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1929:  Miss  M.  Frances  Jackman,  Super- 
visor of  Music  Education,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Miss  Elma  Prickett,  Teacher 
of  Music,  Towson  State  Normal  School,  secretary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARGARET  E.  AMOSS, 

Secretary  of  Music  Section 


PARENT-TEACHER  SECTION 

NO  REPORT 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Chairman — Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  Baltimore 

SPORTSMANSHIP  BROTHERHOOD 

By  Daniel  Chase 

"The  code  of  sportsmanship,  as  adopted  by  the  Sportsmanship  Brother- 
hood is  brief  and  easily  understood,  yet  far  reaching  in  its  effects.  When 
applied  to  individual  acts  in  athletic  sports  or  contests,  or  in  the  game  of 
life  in  relation  of  man  to  man  or  group  to  group,  it  almost  parallels  the 
teaching  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  motto  of  the  Brotherhood  two 
short  words,  'Fair  Play,'  is  the  essence  of  the  Golden  Rule.  On  this  plat- 
form all  mankind  can  unite,  for  it  is  not  limited  to  race,  or  creed,  or  color. 
It  is  all  inclusive.  It  appeals  to  the  best  that  is  in  the  soul  of  every  living 
human. 

"To  set  the  cause  above  renown, 
To  love  the  game  beyond  the  prize, 
To  honor  while  you  strike  him  down 
The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes; 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good, 
And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth; 
And  dearer  yet  the  Brotherhood 
That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 

— Sir  Henry  Newbolt. 
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"To  better  understand  the  application  of  the  code  we  might  ask  ourselves 
a  few  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  we  may  qualify  for  the  most  honorable 
title  'good  sportsman.'" 

The  first  line  of  the  code  says  that  a  sportsman  keeps  the  rules.  This 
means  'Do  I  always  play  fair?'  Never  take  technical  advantage  of  op- 
ponents or  try  to  beat  the  rules  and  never  cheat?  It  is  easy  for  us  to  say, 
'Yes,  I  always  keep  the  rules  and  never  cheat.'  But  to  get  full  credit  on  this 
question  one  must  not  take  advantage  of  lax  rule  enforcement.  He  gives 
his  opponent  a  square  deal  and  when  in  doubt  "the  edge."  He  must  be  loyal 
to  himself.  A  real  sportsman,  in  the  words  of  Tennyson,  is  loyal  to  the 
royal  that  is  in  him." 

All  of  us,  whether  we  realize  it,  or  not,  have  a  code  of  honor  which  we 
subscribe  to  and  try  to  live  up  to.  These  are  our  rules  for  the  game  of  life. 
These  codes  differ  but  the  most  despicable  person  in  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
is  the  individual  who  is  not  loyal  to  his  own  code.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  "there  is  honor  even  among  thieves."  This  simply  shows  the  need  for 
us  to  study  our  code  and  purify  it.  There  are  many  false  conceptions  of  what 
Sportsmanship  is.  A  person  sometimes  referred  to  as  'a  sport'  is  not  es- 
sentially the  kind  of  sportsman  we  are  hoping  to  develop.  He  is  the  'tin  horn' 
sport,  with  loud  clothes,  boisterous  ways,  the  sort  of  a  chap  who  "flashes  his 
roll"  and  wants  to  bet  money  on  his  team,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  back 
his  opinion,  his  skill,  or  his  judgment  with  a  wager  to  show  he  is  a  sport. 
He  has  some  good  qualities,  yes.  He  is  agreeable.  He  is  generous  usually. 
He  is  a  hale  fellow  well  met.  So  far  so  good.  He  is  proud  of  being  called  a 
sport,  of  his  readiness  to  take  a  chance.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  his  stan- 
dards are  low.  He  falls  down  on  several  of  the  rules  of  the  Sportsmanship 
Code.  He  does  not  keep  himself  fit.  He  is  not  careful  to  keep  a  clean  mind, 
to  set  the  right  example  to  others  in  matters  of  conduct. 

THE  SPORT 

By  Berton  Braley 

May  fate  give  me  power 

In  playing  or  working 
Each  day  and  each  hour 

To  strive  without  shirking; 
To  get  without  grabbing, 

A  fair  spirit  showing 
To  lose  without  crabbing, 

To  win  without  crowing. 

I  ask  for  fair  chances 
A  field  with  no  favor, 
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Where  he  who  advances 

Is  stranger  or  braver. 
Where  there's  no  repining 

At  how  things  are  going, 
Where  losers  aren't  whining 

And  winners  aren't  crowing. 

The  sport  is  the  fellow 

Who  plays  without  cheating, 
Who  doesn't  show  yellow 

When  given  a  beating; 
Who'll  take  without  sighing 

The  luck  that  is  showing, 
Who'll  lose  without  crying 

And  win  without  crowing. 

Let  us  take  up  the  second  point  in  the  code.  The  sportsman  keeps  faith 
with  his  comrades,  plays  the  game  for  his  side.  We  might  add  that  he 
does  not  quit.  This  rule  is  more  universally  observed  in  America  than  any 
other  because  America  hates  a  quitter.  The  weight  of  public  opinion  is  thrown 
against  the  man  or  group  of  men  that  shows  the  yellow  streak.  The  good  of 
the  team  is  of  supreme  importance.  Loyalty  and  team  work  are  demanded 
in  all  our  activities.     Our  nation  depends  upon  it. 

Ask  yourself  this  question  if  you  wish  to  pass  point  number  2.  Do  I 
play  hard  to  the  end,  even  when  far  behind  ?  Am  I  a  good  team  worker,  ready 
to  sacrifice  my  desire  for  glory  for  the  success  of  my  side?  The  grandstand 
player  fails  on  this. 

The  third  point  is  'Keep  yourself  fit.'  I  will  not  elaborate  on  this 
but  merely  ask  this  question.  'Are  you  always  ready  to  do  your  best?'  In- 
temperance in  any  form  or  improper  health  habits  marks  one  down.  Any 
boy  or  girl  in  training  for  a  school  team  who  breaks  the  training  rules  is, 
in  that  respect,  showing  poor  sportsmanship.  It  is  equally  important  that 
he  keeps  up  in  his  studies;  keep  himself  eligible;  fit  in  every  way. 

The  fourth  point  in  the  code,  'Keep  your  temper,'  is  perhaps  the  hard- 
est rule  in  the  list.  When  the  breaks  are  against  me,  can  I  keep  my  head? 
When  wronged  by  an  opponent  or  official,  can  I  keep  my  self-control?  In 
an  athletic  contest  our  rules  require  it  as  perhaps  no  other  activity  in  life. 
If,  on  the  football  field,  a  player  gets  a  bump  or  a  blow  and  forgets  himself 
and  strikes  back,  he  is  put  out  of  the  game.  What  happens  in  basketball? 
Properly  officiated,  when  a  player  forgets  to  keep  this  rule,  if  he  talks  back 
to  an  official,  a  foul  is  charged  against  his  team.  If  he  strikes  an  opponent 
he  is  put  out  of  the  game.  Where  else  is  the  ability  to  'turn  the  other  cheek' 
learned  better  than  in  a  team  game?  Where  the  individual  desire  for  the  suc- 
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cess  of  his  side  is  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  withhold  any  personal  ani- 
mosity that  may  be  aroused  by  a  bump  or  a  blow. 

The  fifth  point,  'Keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat'  means  that  we  must 
learn  to  be  good  losers,  not  'easy  losers.'  We  Americans  can  be  'hard  losers,' 
that  is,  hard  to  beat,  yet  we  can  be  good  losers  at  the  same  time.  To  make 
excuses,  to  'alibi,'  a  habit  which  is  altogether  too  common  is  a  mark  of  poor 
sportsmanship.  The  good  loser  gives  his  successful  opponent  full  credit, 
congratulates  him.  Hides  the  disappointment  he  feels.  A  real  sportsman 
tries  his  best  to  win,  puts  himself  in  the  game  completely  and  naturally  there 
is  disappointment  if  he  loses.  As  a  sportsman  his  duty  is  plain.  He  must 
not  whine.     Do  you  know  the  "Sportsman's  Prayer"  by  Berton  Braley? 

"Dear  Lord,  in  the  battle  which  goes  on  thru  life 

I  ask  but  a  field  that  is  fair, 

A  chance  that  is  equal  with  all  in  the  strife, 

A  courage  to  strive  and  to  dare; 

And  if  I  should  win,  let  it  be  by  the  code, 

With  my  faith  and  my  honor  held  high, 

And  if  I  should  lose,  let  me  stand  by  the  road 

And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by! 

And  Lord,  may  my  shouts  be  ungrudging  and  clear, 

A  tribute  that  comes  from  the  heart, 

And  let  me  not  cherish  a  snarl  or  a  sneer, 

Or  play  any  sniveling  part. 

Let  me  say,  "There  they  ride  on  whom  laurel's  bestowed 

Since  they  played  the  game  better  than  I." 

Let  me  stand  with  a  smile  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by! 

So  grant  me  to  conquer,  if  conquer  I  can 

By  proving  my  worth  in  the  fray, 

But  teach  me  to  lose  like  a  regular  man 

And  not  like  a  craven,  I  pray. 

Let  me  take  off  my  hat  to  the  warriors  who  strode 

To  victory  splendid  and  high, 

Yea,  teach  me  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  cheer  as  the  winners  go  by!" 

The  Sportsman's  Code  calls  for  modesty  in  Victory.  We  must  be  good 
winners.  We  must  refuse  to  "rub  it  in"  and  boast  in  success.  Considera- 
tion for  others  is  called  for.  The  "swelled  head"  is  always  empty.  And  the 
person  who  allows  his  success  in  sport,  in  business  or  in  politics  to  inflate 
him,  fails  in  sportsmanship. 
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The  last  point  "Keep  a  sound  soul,  a  clean  mind  and  a  healthy  body" 
sums  up  the  whole  matter.  The  big  thing  is  to  do  your  best.  If  you  find  joy 
and  strength  in  trying,  in  doing  your  best,  in  playing  the  game,  then  you 
have  succeeded. 

As  individuals,  I  doubt  if  you  have  scored  a  hundred  per  cent  in  this  ex- 
amination. I  doubt  if  anyone  can.  Only  one  man  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion has  been  able  to  make  a  perfect  record.  But  we  must  all  score  at  least 
75  per  cent,  if  we  wish  to  apply  for  that  supreme  title,  "good  sportsman." 

STICKING 

By  Nelson  Robbins 

Did  you  fail  in  the  race? 

Did  you  fault  in  the  spurt 

Where  the  hot  dust  choked  and  burned? 

Did  you  breast  the  tape  midst  the  flying  dirt 

That  the  leader's  spokes  had  spurned? 

Did  you  do  your  best — 

Oh,  I  know  you  lost,  I  know  that  your  time  was  bad, 

But  the  game  is  not  in  the  winning,  lad, 

The  best  of  it  since  the  beginning,  lad, 

Is  in  taking  your  licking  and  grinning,  lad, 

If  you  gave  them  the  best  you  had. 

Did  your  tackle  fall  short? 

Did  the  runner  flash  by 

With  the  score  that  won  the  game? 

Did  it  break  your  heart  when  you  missed  the  try? 

Did  you  choke  with  the  hurt  and  shame  ? 

If  you  did  your  best — 

Oh,  I  know  the  score;  I  followed  you  all  the  way  through 

And  that  is  why  I  am  saying,  lad, 

That  the  best  of  the  fight  is  the  staying,  lad, 

And  the  best  of  all  games  is  the  playing,  lad, 

If  you  give  them  the  best  in  you. 


THE  VISITING  TEACHER 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  promising  developments  within  the  pub- 
lic schools  during  recent  years  is  the  work  of  the  Visiting  Teacher.  This 
work  was  introduced  to  meet  a  need  that  was  felt  alike  by  Educators,  Social 
Workers,  and  Physicians. 

At  the  present  time,  our  modern  school  programs  are  providing  for  vari- 
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ous  types  of  special  education  in  the  public  schools.  There  are  classes  for 
sub-normals,  classes  for  the  conservation  of  sight,  classes  for  the  deaf  and 
special  classes  for  cardiacs  and  cripples.  But  until  recently  there  has  been 
no  organized  attempt  by  the  school  department  to  educate  the  "shut-ins"  not 
included  in  these  groups. 

In  May  1928,  Baltimore  began  its  experimental  "Visiting  Teacher"  work. 
Primarily,  the  position  was  created  to  take  care  of  crippled  children  for 
whom  there  was  no  room  at  the  Sunshine  School  (Baltimore's  Special  School 
for  Crippled  Children).  It  also  was  to  include  those  cripples  who  are  so 
badly  handicapped  that  attendance  even  at  a  Special  School  is  impossible. 
In  a  very  short  time  a  number  of  Cardiacs  and  Epileptics  were  discovered — 
Cardiacs  who  are  partial  bed  cases,  post  chorea  conditions,  bad  hearts  due  to 
rheumatic  fever,  valvular  leakage,  conditions  necessitating  much  rest.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  the  child  is  restless  and  eager  for  something  to  do;  he  has 
no  occupation  during  the  long  hours  when  brother  and  sister  are  at  school; 
he  is  very  often  a  problem  for  his  parents,  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  how 
to  interest  him  in  quiet  games.  If  he  has  never  been  to  school,  or  at  school 
only  intermittently,  he  probably  has  not  learned  to  read;  has  never  been 
taught  to  find  the  comfort  that  books  alone  afford.  He  is  constantly  getting 
into  mischief,  seeking  some  activity  that  often  proves  disturbing  to  his  al- 
ready weakened  physical  condition.  As  for  the  Epileptics  there  are  those 
with  violent  seizures  and  those  having  only  petitmal  attacks.  Either  type  is 
excluded  from  school.  In  many  cases  the  seizures  are  slight,  but  the  teacher 
very  often  feels  that  it  is  not  her  problem  in  the  rush  of  a  busy  school  day 
to  be  ever  on  the  alert.  Many  times  seizures  are  accompanied  by  convul- 
sions. Certainly  then,  no  teacher,  however  charitable  or  social  minded  she 
may  be,  in  fairness  to  herself  and  her  class,  could  be  expected  to  includfe 
these  children  in  her  teaching  program.  Altho  many  times  progressive  men- 
tal deterioration  is  involved,  and  for  these  we  can  do  nothing  at  present, 
there  remains  the  group  whose  mentality  is  not  retarded.  For  them — what? 
They  are  excluded  usually  beween  the  ages  of  eight  and  thirteen.  Are  they 
to  run  the  streets,  developing  into  disciplinary  problems,  slumping  mentally, 
no  interests,  often  times  jeered  at  by  playmates  and  always  the  great  prob- 
lem "nothing  to  do?"  Surely  we  as  educators  must  take  care  of  these  more 
unfortunate  youngsters  and  prepare  them  for  the  many  demands  of  life. 

Almost  as  important  as  the  education  of  the  handicapped  child  is  the 
education  of  his  parents  and  the  proper  attitude  of  the  public  at  large.  "Epi- 
leptics and  cripples  too  have  been  considered  by  the  general  public  in  years 
gone  by  as  'enemies  of  society,'  as  'jesters'  and  treated  as  'fools'  and  'vil- 
lains.' "  In  such  a  public  attituude  there  was  little  encouragement  for  their 
education  or  even  their  physical  or  social  improvement.  The  handicapped 
child  very  often  needs  protection  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  mental  at- 
titude of  his  own  parents  toward  him.     The  mother  who  devotes  herself  ex- 
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olusively  to  her  child  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  playing  the  martyr  but 
she  may  dangerously  handicap  her  child.  And  so  the  visiting  teacher  often 
finds  parent-adjustment  as  important  and  necessary  as  child-adjustment. 

Just  how  do  we  care  for  our  problem  and  make  our  selection  of  cases? 
The  field  is  a  large  one,  covering  almost  every  section  of  the  city.  Social 
agencies,  hospitals,  physicians  and  principals  report  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
children  who  are  unable  to  go  to  school,  but  who  nevertheless,  should  have 
systematic  instruction.  After  a  verification  by  an  officially  appointed  Health 
Department  physician,  these  names  are  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Physical  Education.  From  this  list,  the  Visiting  Teacher's  schedule  is 
arranged.  According  to  Baltimore's  present  plan,  the  Visiting  Teacher  is 
responsible  for  9  cases,  whom  she  visits  twice  per  week,  giving  at  each  visit, 
one  hour  of  instruction.  As  the  staff  of  teachers  is  increased  and  the  work 
properly  zoned  to  avoid  loss  of  time  in  the  teacher's  transportation,  she  may 
take  on  a  few  more  cases.  In  small  towns  it  might  be  more  economical  to 
employ  a  "Supplemental  Teacher"  to  visit  children  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
her  home  or  school.  For  this  after  sdiool  work  the  teacher  would  of  course 
receive  extra  compensation. 

The  course  of  study  is  about  the  same  as  the  curriculum  for  pupils  of 
normal  needs.  The  aim  in  this  work  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  corresponding 
regular  school  work.  Those  who  are  out  of  school  temporarily,  or  who  are 
entering  late  will  be  helped  according  to  their  individual  needs,  so  that  their 
adjustment  when  they  come  to  school  will  be  an  easier  one.  For  those  who 
have  never  been  to  school  and  who  can  never  come,  we  are  attempting  a 
program  of  work  which  will  keep  them  interested  and  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side and  help  them  to  spend  more  cheerfully  and  more  profitably,  the  long 
hours  indoors.  We  must  help  them  to  feel  that  they  are  not  individuals  alone 
and  unwanted,  but  individuals  who  are  members  of  a  vital  group  interested 
in  themselves  and  each  other.  By  the  exchange  of  notes,  cards  and  some- 
times snapshots  they  get  to  know  their  "Shut-in  Friends,"  and  dull,  listless 
children  are  being  changed  to  happy,  bright,  busy  little  folks  with  a  new 
interest  in  life  and  living. 

STELLA  ROSENSTEIN, 

Visiting  Teacher,  Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 


HIT   BALL— THE   NEW   GAME 

The  name  "Hit  Ball"  is  new  and  it  is  a  new  addition  to  our  program^ 
but  the  game  itself  is  very  old,  and  has  been  quite  a  popular  sport  with  both 
boys  and  girls.  The  game  of  "Hit  Ball"  is  very  much  like  playground  base- 
ball and  to  simplify  the  game  in  order  to  meet  the  situation  that  serves  best 
our  State  problem.  The  girls  themselves  often  have  to  do  their  own  organiz- 
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ing  and  coaching — frequently  the  coaches  are  women  who  are  interested  and 
prepared  for  other  departments  of  work  and  help  in  the  athletic  program  be- 
cause they  have  no  physical  education  instructor.  We  feel  that  we  have 
simplified  the  game  enough  so  that  the  average  girls  may  play  the  game 
with  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  enjoy  it  too. 

It  is  our  aim  in  our  state  program  of  athletics  to  have  every  high  school 
girl  playing  some  game.  We  are  not  as  interested  in  developing  star  ath- 
letes or  championship  teams  as  we  are  in  engaging  every  girl  in  some  sport. 
Of  the  12,134  girls  enrolled  in  high  schools,  we  had  8,383  playing  games  in 
1928,  1,092  played  Hit  Ball.  We  have  on  our  program  all  of  the  popular 
spring  games  for  girls — such  as  dodge  ball,  touchdown  pass  ball,  volley  ball 
and  hit  ball,  the  new  game. 

I  think  I  will  mention  only  the  rules  of  "Hit  Ball"  that  are  different 
from  Playground  Baseball.  First  the  diamond  is  smaller  with  35  ft.  bases, 
picthers  box  30  ft.  Second,  the  ball  is  a  No.  1,  soccer  ball  (inflated).  Third, 
no  bat  is  used  but  ball  is  struck  with  fist  or  open  hand.  We  feel  that  it  is 
safer  and  easier  for  the  girls  to  bat  with  the  hand  until  they  are  more 
familiar  with  the  game. 

Another  rule  that  we  feel  simplifies  and  makes  the  play  safer  is  the 
elimination  of  base  stealing,  or  sliding  of  bases.  The  rule  reads  that  no  play- 
er may  return  to  a  base  except  on  a  caught  fly  or  foul  ball. 

In  order  that  we  might  complete  an  elimination  tournament  on  field  days 
we  allow  only  four  batters  to  face  a  pitcher  in  any  inning.  Of  course  three 
out  retires  the  side  as  in  regular  playground  ball. 

MARIE  PARKER, 
State  Field  Teacher  for  Girls 

Playground  Athletic  League 


INTRAMURAL  ATHLETICS 


P.  D.  Godfrey,  Director  of  Physical  Education,  Baltimore  City  College 
A  Physical  Education  program  might  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  three 
components,  interscholastic  or  varsity  athletics,  compulsory  physical  training 
and  the  newer  development  of  intramural  athletics,  or  spors  for  all  program 
to  include  an  activity  for  everyone. 

The  term  intramural  concerns  the  sports  carried  on  within  the  school  it- 
self, and  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words,  intra,  within  and  murus,  wall, 
giving  us  the  meaning  of  the  word:  within  the  walls  of  the  school.  The  pur- 
pose of  intra-mural  sports  is  to  provide  some  form  of  activity  for  everyone, 
not  primarily  to  turn  out  winning  teams,  but  to  give  the  greatest  good  to 
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the  largest  number.     It  is  the  answer  to  the  criticism  of  school  athletics  for 
the  strong,  the  gladiators  so  to  speak,  while  neglecting  the  masses. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  development  of  our  first  athletics  in 
the  school  and  colleges,  were  of  intramural  nature,  with  games  played  between 
clubs,  similar  to  the  English  idea.  The  beginning  of  a  recognition  of  the 
hap-hazard  growth  of  a  "sports  for  all  program"  was  shown  in  later  years 
by  the  forming  of  a  separate  department  in  several  of  the  large  Western  uni- 
versities to  handle  intramural  sports.  The  Great  War  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  mass  athletics  when  a  program  had  to  be  devloped  to  provide  recreation 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  training  camps. 

The  playground  leagues  and  colleges  since  then  have  led  the  way  in 
getting  every  student  into  some  activity  with  the  secondary  schools  taking 
up  similar  programs.  Varsity  athletics  have  been  a  tremendous  factor  in 
financing  intramural  programs.  Michigan  U.  recently  annouced  the  com- 
pletion of  a  new  itramural  sports  building  with  every  facility  for  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  large  pool,  financed  entirely  from  football  receipts. 

Minnesota  University  with  football  money,  entirely,  has  developed  three 
major  projects,  the  building  of  a  splendid  stadium  using  the  entire  building 
underneath  the  seats  for  mass  athletics,  the  building  of  a  tremendous  field 
house  that  completely  roofs  over  a  space  larger  than  a  football  field  with 
the  ceiling  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  an  eighteen  hole  golf  course  has 
been  purchased  for  use  of  the  student  body.  These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  what  is  being  done  to  promote  sports  for  everyone  in  the  colleges 
throughout  the  country. 

In  organizing  an  intramural  program  for  a  school  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  the  activities  are  elective  and  voluntary.  For  this  rea- 
son no  program  should  be  thrust  at  the  students  or  any  high  pressure  drive 
put  on,  for  the  results  are  apt  to  be  temporary,  whereas  with  a  small  begin- 
ning and  a  gradual  adaptation  to  conditions  a  worthwhile,  intramural  pro- 
gram can  be  developed.  Fit  the  activities  to  your  students,  not  the  students 
to  your  program.  Playing  space  and  fields,  players  and  equipment,  and 
available  leaders  among  both  students  and  faculy,  are  important  factors  in 
working  out  your  program. 

Three  things  must  be  considered  in  developing  your  intramural  activities. 
First  the  units  of  competition  used,  second,  the  sports  and  activities  you  are 
to  promote,  and  third,  the  scoring  system  and  awards  to  be  made. 

The  units  of  competition  depend  largely  on  the  size  of  your  school  and 
the  program  to  be  fostered.  Social  groups  are  desired  to  install  group  spirit, 
good  sportsmanship  and  sustained  interest. 

Class  units  can  be  used  dividing  the  various  class  teams  according  to 
weight  or  ability.     Homeroom  competition,  gym  squads  or  possibly  a  Jungle 
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League,  with  the  groups  picking  the  animals  of  the  jungle  as  names  for  their 
teams.  General  competition  using  the  point  system  for  individual  competi- 
tion is  a  popular  method. 

The  sports  offered  should  fit  in  with  the  seasonal  competition  of  the  var- 
sity teams.  Touch  football,  soccer,  speedball,  basketball,  swimming,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  track,  tennis,  baseball,  playground  ball,  lacrosse,  golf,  volley 
ball,  handball  and  baseball  may  all  be  included  in  an  intramural  program. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  is  a  scoring  system  and  the  awards  to 
make  the  program  attractive  and  interesting.  The  best  scoring  plans  seem 
to  be  based  on  "all  round  athletic  efficiency  championship"  both  for  the  in- 
dividual and  for  the  group.  This  tends  to  keep  alive  the  interest  during  the 
entire  year  and  is  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  group  securing 
the  largest  number  of  points  for  winning  teams,  entering  both  individuals  and 
teams  in  the  program,  with  other  factors  considered  such  as  scholarship, 
sportsmanship  and  reliability  of  the  group. 

Group  scoring  plans  are  worked  out  at  many  of  the  large  universities 
and  are  varied  to  meet  the  demands  for  a  similar  plan  in  the  smaller  schools, 
while  plans  for  the  individuals  as  well  as  for  the  groups  have  been  widely 
adopted. 

Indiana  University  has  an  interesting  point  scoring  system  with  an 
emblem  given  for  a  certain  total  points,  and  both  sweater  and  emblem  for  a 
larger  number  of  points.  Sixteen  activities  listed  allow  a  certain  number 
of  points  per  game,  or  hour,  or  mile  hiked,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Michigan  High  Schools  have  planned  their  scoring  systems  so  as  to  in- 
clude health  habits,  sportsmanship  and  leadership,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety 
of  activities. 

The  state  of  Missouri  has  developed  an  unusual  state-wide  scoring  sys- 
tem, awarding  a  letter  "M"  to  the  winners.  This  state  letter  requires  the 
scoring  of  eight  hundred  points  out  of  a  list  of  seven  requirements.  Points 
are  scored  for  being  a  member  of  the  local  high  school  varsity  team;  points 
for  sportsmanship  and  points  awarded  for  scholarship  among  the  seven  re- 
quirements. 

Suitable  awards  for  intramural  competition  are  of  great  value  and  should 
not  be  neglected.  Regardless  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prize  the  idea  of  it 
is  the  major  consideration.  Medals  to  the  individuals  and  cups  to  the  groups 
are  the  most  common  form  of  awards.  In  attempting  to  find  something  to 
give  with  little  cost,  wooden  shields  can  be  made  in  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment and  lettered  with  the  name  of  team  and  players.  This  forms  an 
attractive  yet  cheap  trophy. 

The  improvement  of  individual  playing  ability  through  definite  coaching 
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should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  intramural  athletics.  This  can  be 
done  by  teaching  mass  drills  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  various  sports.  The 
writer  has  found  that  a  system  of  exercises  or  drills  involving  the  various 
steps  of  each  fundamental  gone  through  by  the  count  has  enabled  him  to  give 
successfully  the  correct  form  to  the  entire  group.  By  stopping  on  each  count 
of  the  drill,  the  individual  mistakes  may  be  corrected. 

In  teaching  a  full  pivot  in  basketball,  the  following  drill  may  be  used.  A 
large  group  spread  out  on  the  floor  can  be  taught  the  pivot  by  following  the 
count  of  the  drill  given  by  the  instructor  as  follows:  count  one,  place  right 
foot  a  short  step  forward  with  the  knee  slightly  bent  and  the  arms  simulat- 
ing holding  the  ball  at  the  waist;  count  two,  swing  rearward  to  the  left  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot  (right)  placing  left  foot  aside  and  to  the  right  on  easy 
stride.  Bend  over  so  as  to  be  able  to  touch  the  floor,  with  the  left  knee 
bent  and  the  right  knee  straight.  Count  three,  bring  right  leg  round  and  step 
still  further  to  the  right  and  ahead.  Swing  the  arms  as  though  passing  a 
ball  before  placing  the  right  foot  on  the  floor.  Count  four,  take  original 
position.     The  ball  must  be  passed  before  pivot  foot  is  placed  on  floor  again. 

By  using  these  drills  the  individual  play  can  be  improved  and  definite 
coaching  can  be  given  to  a  large  group  at  a  time. 

The  newer  standards  of  physical  education  require  the  giving  to  every 
boy  a  chance  for  development  of  all  abilities  and  qualities  claimed  for  those 
who  play  on  school  teams.  Every  boy  in  school  can  be  given  this  develop- 
ment through  a  real  program  of  intramural  sports. 


PRIMARY-KINDERGARTEN   SECTION 

NO  REPORT 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Willard  Davis,  President 

Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Secretary 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Secondary  Department  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  City  College  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Friday 
afternoon,  November  30.  The  regular  business  meeting  was  held  previous 
to  the  program.  The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  secretary's 
report  shows  a  balance  of  $76.40.  It  was  decided  that  all  meetings  should 
begin  promptly  at  one-thirty  and  adjourn  at  four  o'clock.  The  election  of  of- 
ficers followed.  Mr.  Howard  Kinart,  Principal  of  Annapolis  High  School, 
was  elected  president.  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Principal  of  Franklin  High 
School,  re-elected  secretary. 
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After  the  business  program  the  association  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
a  short  address  by  Dr.  Daniel  Chase,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Sportsman- 
ship Brotherhood.  Dr.  Chase's  subject  was  "Sportsmanship,"  and  he  said 
that  this  ideal  should  prevail  in  all  activities  of  life  but  that  athletics  affords 
ready  opportunity  for  its  development.  He  then  gave  a  code  of  sportsman- 
ship which  is  sponsored  by  his  association. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  meeting  was  continued  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  President  Davis  presented  Dr.  J.  Al- 
bert Blackburn,  Associate  in  Education  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  the 
speaker.  Dr.  Blackburn's  subject  was  "The  Quadratic  as  a  Unit."  In  his 
address  Dr.  Blackburn  showed  how  educational  methods  and  ideals  had 
changed.  He  also  explained  how  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  Thorndike  and  Dewey 
had  contributed  to  the  field  of  method.  He  then  briefly  outlined  the  Morri- 
son Plan  in  order  to  introduce  his  subject.  Dr.  Blackburn  had  for  distribu- 
tion a  copy  of  a  unit  of  work  in  Quadratics.  He  explained  how  this  unit 
should  be  taught  and  invited  his  audience  to  ask  questions  as  he  took  up  the 
various  sub-topics.  After  Dr.  Blackburn's  address,  a  round  table  discussion 
was  held,  led  by  Raymond  S.  Hyson.  The  discussion  was  materially  aided 
by  the  presence  of  Dr.  S.  M.  North,  Dr.  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Small  and  many  others. 

The  department  of  Secondary  Education  desires  to  express  their  ap- 
preciation to  Dr.  Buchner  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  providing  this 
program,  for  which  they  are  very  grateful. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

RAYMOND  S.  HYSON,  Secretary 


MARYLAND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Minutes  of  Meeting — November  30,  1928 

The  annual  banquet  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  As- 
sociation, held  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  November 
30,  1928,  opened  at  6.15  P.  M.  with  group  singing  led  by  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Gibson,  State  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Prof.  H.  F.  Cotterman,  President  of  the  Association  was  toast-master. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  David  Snedden  of  Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, who,  in  his  customary  way,  gave  a  most  inspiring  talk  on  "Prospects  of 
Vocational  Education."  Brief  talks  were  made  by  Prof.  Cotterman  and  Dr. 
W.  S.  Small,  University  of  Maryland;  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education;  and  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  Baltimore.  The  Glee  Club  of  the  Girls  Vocational  School 
sang  several  appropriate  numbers  and  pupils  from  the  Tea  Room  Service 
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Course  of  the  same  school  served  the  banquet.     More  than  100  attended  the 
meeting. 


Business  Meeting 

The  President,  Prof.  Cotterman,  appointed  the  following  Nominating 
Committee:  Miss  Faulkner,  Mr.  Worthington  and  Mr.  Kent. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  donate  $25  from  the  treasury  to  the 
American  Vocational  Association  for  the  Legislative  Committee's  program. 
Another  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  take  contributions  from  those  pres- 
ent for  the  same  purpose.  These  contributions  amounted  to  $17.50,  making 
a  total  contribution  of  $42.50  from  the  Maryland  Association. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  banquet  meeting  in  February  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Vocational  Department,  in  order  to  assure 
a  larger  attendance.  The  regular  business  meeting  will  continue  to  be  held 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  following  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation in  Philadelphia  were  selected:  Mr.  McBride,  Miss  Faulkner,  Mr. 
Seidel,  Mrs.  North,  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Blackwell,  the  last  two  being 
ex-officio. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  were  read  and  approved.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  for  1928-1929:  President,  Mr.  Riley  S.  Wil- 
liamson, Ass't  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education;  Vice-president,  Miss  Mil- 
dred A.  Bowers,  Principal  Girls  Vocational  School,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Amery,  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation, Baltimore,  Md. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  dietitian  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  for  the  banquet  preparation  and  to  the  pupils  and  faculty  of  the  Girls 
Vocational  School  for  their  delightful  music  and  efficient  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ELSA  C.  HAUPT,  Secretary 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1929 

(Appointed  by  the  President,  Miss  Marshall) 

Educational  Progress 

W.  S.  Small,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 

George  Fox,  Superintendent  of  Anne  Arundel  County  Schools,  Annapolis 

B.  C.  Willis,  Principal  of  Denton  High  School,  Denton 
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Miss  Agnes  Snyder,  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Towson 

Miss  Elizabeth  Amery,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Education,  Balto. 

Resolutions 

E.  M.  Noble,  Superintendent  of  Caroline  County  Schools,  Denton 
Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Principal  of  Annapolis  High  School,  Annapolis 
Miss  Gale  Chadwick  Supervisor  of  Howard  County  Schools,  Ellicott  City 

Auditing 

Ernest  J.  Becker,  Principal  of  Gwynn's  Falls  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

Raymond  Hyson,  Principal,  Reisterstown 

Walter  Huffington,  State  Department  of  Education,  Baltimore 

Credentials 

Emory  Ebaugh,  Westminster  High  School,  Westminster 

J.  Willard  Davis,  Principal,  Centreville 

J.  H.  Schwatka,  Assistant  Principal,  Baltimore 

Legislation 

W.  J.  Holloway,  Principal  of  Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  Frederick  County  Schools,  Frederick 
Nicholas  Orem,  Superintendent  of  Prince  George's  County  Schools 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  President  of  P.  T.  A.,  Baltimore 
Miss  Laura  J.  Cairnes,  Principal  of  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

Teacher's  Pensions 

E  W.  Broome,  Superintendent,  Rockville 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Superintendent,  Westminster 

T.  G.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Centreville 

E.  W.  Pruitt,  Superintendent,  Princess  Anne 

David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Baltimore  City  Schools,  Baltimore 

N.  E.  A.  Home 

Joseph  Blair,  Principal,  Sparrows  Point 

Miss  Grace  Kramer,  Bureau  of  Measurements,  Baltimore 
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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION    AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1929 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President Charles  W.   Sylvester,  Director 

Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Baltimore 

First  Vice-President Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Instructor 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Salisbury 

Second  Vice-President Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Superintendent,  Elkton 

Treasurer Dr.  R.  Berryman,  Principal  Gwynns'  Falls  H.  S., 

Baltimore 

Secretary Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  H.  S.,  Havre  de  Grace 

Executive  Committee: 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  President. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall,  Vice-President. 

E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  H.  S.  Supervisor,  Chestertown,  1926-29. 

Byron  J.  Grimes,  Superintendent,  Hagerstown,  1927-30. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Upham,  Cumberland,  1928-31. 


AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture: 

President,  R.  Z.  Coblentz,  Union  Mills. 
Secretary,  M.  S.  Downey,  Thurmont. 

Art: 

Chairman,  Harold  E.  D.  Willis,  City  College,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

President,  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

President,  S.  M.  Kanady,  City  College,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Hammond  Barnes,  Westminster. 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance: 

Chairman,  Miss  Caroline  Coe,  Vice-Principal  J.  H.  S.,  No.  47,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Grace  Grove,  Jr.  H.  S.,  No.  1,  Baltimore. 
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English: 

Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Secretary,  Miss  Augusta  Klotz,  Baltimore. 

Grammar: 

Chairman,  Miss  Ruth  Devore,  Westminster. 
Secretary,  Miss  Bessie  M.  Brown,  Frederick. 

History : 

Chairman,  Arch  Golder,  Baltimore. 

Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Miller,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Chairman,  Miss  Edna  Engle. 

Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Amery,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Baltimore. 

Industrial: 

President,  William  K.  Yocum,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Hugh  Wilson,  School  76,  Baltimore. 

Library : 

Chairman,  Dr.  J.  H.  Apple,  Hood  College. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Newell,  6  E.  Read  St.,  Baltimore. 

Music: 

Chairman,  Miss  M.  Frances  Jackman,  Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Elma  Prickett,  Towson  State  Normal  School 

Parent-Teachers : 

President,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Parkhurst,  1410  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Thos.  J.  Norman,  4203  Fernhill  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Physical  Education: 

President,  Dr.  William  Burdick,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

Primary-Kindergarten : 

Chairman,  Miss  Marguerite  Schmidtman,  527  E.  20th  St.,  Baltimore. 
Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Tilghman,  211  W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore. 

Secondary  Education: 

President,  Howard  Kinart,  Principal  H.  S.,  Annapolis. 
Secretary,  Raymond  S.  Hyson,  Principal  H.  S.,  Reisterstown. 

Vocational  Education: 

President,  Riley  S.  Williamson,  Ass't  Super.  Industrial  Education,  Balto. 
Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth   S.  Amery,  State   Supervisor  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education,  Baltimore. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSSOCIATION 

1 — 1866  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D. 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  83. 

2—1867  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

3—1868  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording;  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

4 — 1869  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

5 — 1870  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

6—1871  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

7—1872  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

8 — 1873  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

9—1874  Western  Female  High  School  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

10 — 1875  Cumberland,  Md.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

11 — 1876  City  College,  Baltimore.  (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)  President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

12 — 1877  Easton,  President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

13 — 1878  City  College,  Baltimore.  President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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14 — 1879  Court  House,  Hagerstown.  President,  P.  R.  Love  joy;  Treasurer, 
C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

15—1880  Ocean  City.  President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

16 — 1881  Frederick.  President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

17 — 1882  Cumberland.  President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

18—1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19—1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20—1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886 — Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22—1887  Hygeia  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of 
members,  236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 

— 1893  No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 
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28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of 
members,  132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

30—1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 

32—1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Seci-tary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 
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39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 19Q7  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  D,r,  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem: 
bers,  375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasure^, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  955. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members, 
785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  number  of 
members,  361. 

48—1915  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchner;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 
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52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglein;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53—1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,111. 

56—1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tern.,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2365. 


*Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
♦♦Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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